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Gladstone and Dernburg 


HE strongest defence of the German proceedings 
¥ in this war have come irom Dr. Vernburg. It 
is a bit sad, therefore, to see him forced by the 
| poverty of his case, in answering Dr. Eliot, to tear- 
| ing a few words of Gladstone’s out of their context in 
an endeavor to give the impression that Gladstone 
took the view that treaties were to be violated when 
convenient. Isn’t Dr. Dernburg relying a little on 
American ignorance of European history? Can he 
quote a single entire sentence from Mr. Gladstone 
taking the cynical view of national obligations? 
Gladstone did indicate that it might be impractic- 
able for Great Britain alone to defend Belgium 
against a combination of the two great military 
nations of France and Germany. He also indicated 
that it would be unwise to interpret a treaty so as to 
fight an absorption desired by Belgium herself. On 
the moral side, corresponding to what we are con- 
sidering today, he said of the Belgian situation of 
1870: 

Neither do we think it would be right, even if it 
were safe, to announce that we would stand by 
with folded arms, and see actions done which 
would amount to a total extinction of public 
right in Europe. y 

If the Belgian people desire, on their own ac- 
count, to join France or any other country, I for 
one will be no party to taking up arms to pre- 
vent it. But that the Belgians, whether they 
would or not, shall go “plump” down the maw of 
another country to satisfy dynastic greed, is an- 
other matter. The accomplishment of such a 
crime as this implies would come near to the 
extinction of public right in Europe, and I do 
not think we could look on while the sacrifice of 
freedom and independence was in course of con- 
summation. 


Does not Dr. Dernberg credit Americans with 
being able to find out what Gladstone said? To a 
nation that regards him highly, he owes a candid 
and straight presentment of any historical facts 
that he brings forth. 


Another Point 


A}, Dr. Dernburg, in his extremely able effort 

to change American opinion in regard to the 
present war, must have been hard pressed when he 
spoke of England and Italy as if they belonged in 
type of government with Germany and Austria in- 
stead of with France and the United States. Ameri- 
cans are ignorant of foreign affairs, but not so ig- 


horant as to fall in argument for such simple-minded 
devices as these. 





The French and Revenge 


ROFESSOR FRANCKE of Harvard and other 
Germans say everybody in France has been 
calling for revenge ever since 1870. This is an ex- 
cited statement. It is not history. Any responsible 
person, in a cool mood, must know that ever since 
the fall of Boulanger, which was a ridiculous fiasco, 
the war party has been, except for a brief period 
during the first years of the Dreyfus case, a quan- 
tity entirely negligible. After the Dreyfus rehabili- 
tation, not a word of war talk, or vive l’armée, ex- 
cept by a few cranks, until the Zabern incident, when 
the students “manifested” a little in favor of Alsace. 
The French have been almost universally in favor 
of peace, dreading Germany’s aggressive spirit, and 
talking of revenge only in the event that war should 
be thrust upon them. There was nothing correspond- 
ing to the Prussian straining at the leash—the “we 
are ready” proclaimed with such excitement since 
the final enlargement of the Kiel Canal a few weeks 
before the war began. 


Greed and War 


ESULTS are hard to guess. Take the case of | 
Greece. She gets beaten by the Turks in 1897, 
and almost at once her commerce takes an upward 
bound. In 1908 her imports exceed her exports by 
over eight million dollars; in 1912 the deficit is re- 
duced to less than two millions. To meet her national 
debt of $175,000,000, the International Financial 
Commission fixes an annual interest of about eight 
million dollars to be raised from state monopolies, 
tobacco, stamp duties, and customs of certain ports. 
In 1913 this revenue shows a margin of over 
three millions, all sources not being drawn upon, 
and that in spite of mobilization and war. Money 
is at par. In eighteen months, June 1912 to Decem- 
ber 1913, the gold stock of the National Bank of 
Greece doubes. In 1912-13 Greece has her revenge 
on Turkey. She doubles her territory and her popu- 
lation. But at the same time her national debt 
is increased by nearly as much again. To meet in- 
terest on it she has only to add the customs revenues 
of. the captured ports of Salonika and. Cavalla to 
the margin of interest she already has. All of which 
illustrates the immense difficulty of guessing at the 
present war’s economic aftermath. 


Bigelow’s Opinion 


kind o’ thought Christ went agin war and 
pillage.” 
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Historians 


F von Treitschke conquered the mind of Germany 
for the time, her sound and fair historians will 
represent her in the end. Ranke said, “Everything 
is falling to pieces”, as he saw false ideals making 
headway around him. Mommsen, splendid in 
knowledge, in fairness, in liberality, gave this warn- 
ing: 

“Have a care, gentlemen, lest in this state, which 
has been at once a power in arms and a power in 
intelligence, the intelligence should vanish, and noth- 
ing but the pure military state should remain.” 

It is the task of the Allies, when peace terms are 
fixed, to leave the efficient German people in the 
best condition to turn from the ideals of Treitschke 
to the ideals of Ranke and Mommsen. 


War or Peace for Us? 


EPUBLICAN Leader Mann is still trying to stir 
up trouble between the United States and the 
Orient. He was also very much against the Presi- 
dent’s policy of watchful waiting in Mexico. Colonel 
Roosevelt is talking in favor of big armaments for 
the United States, and has also been one of the 
harshest critics of what he deems our feebleness in 
Mexico. It is fair enough, therefore, for the voters 
to look upon our war policy as one of the leading 
issues in the Congressional campaign. 


A Saying 


EW German lines are better known to Americans 
than Luther’s: 


Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott. 


Famous, therefore, among the faculty of Harvard 
University is the saying of a Cambridge woman: 


Ein Miinsterberg ist unser Gott. 


P. S—The above editorial will please be skipped 
by all except those who know a little German. 


Two Steps 


[ was a Clear statement Okuma put out the other 
day, full of that quick adaptability for which 
the Japanese statesmen have recently been so re- 
markable. He gave full credit to Germany for what 
she had taught Japan, not only in military efficiency 
but in the concept of a modern state. Now, how- 
ever, according to the Japanese leader, his country, 
having learned the meaning of the state has to learn 
its next lesson from the self-governing Anglo-Saxons. 
It understands how the citizen exists for the state. 
It is about to learn most from those countries that 
conceived most clearly that the state existed for the 
citizen. So free of hostility, so graceful, is the whole 
statement, that it shows Japanese agility not more 
strikingly than it shows the flower of Japanese man- 
ners. 


The Enfant Terrible 


ERMANY’S lack of statesmanship in the crisis 
leading up to the war is probably the natural 
result of the archaism of her cause. Divine right 
and the rule of guns does not bring out the greatest 
political leadership in a democratic age. Bernhardi 





is merely the amazingly frank betrayer of the sys. 
tem. When warlike preparations become too bur. 
densome, he says, it is the government’s duty to 
make war. And the moment to choose is when 
other states are hampered. It is like a child telling 
everything. It is charming, but while Germany jg 


arguing that she sought to avoid the war, such can. | | 


dor as Bernhardi’s is embarrassing. 


Little Nations 


F aeageers choice opinion of Bernhardi is that 
“the existence of all small states is pitiable,” 





That is one of the deep questions to be settled by the | 


war. The Palestine of Jesus, the Greece of Pericles, 
the Florence of Michael Angelo, the Venice of Tin- 
toretto, the England of Shakespeare, the Holland of 
Rembrandt, the little German states and free cities 
that produced Luther, Goethe, Beethoven, Helm- 
holz,—are they pitiable? Articles are beginning to 
appear in the Russian papers, since the promise to 
Poland, hinting that peace terms must include gen- 


eral consideration for small nations and full realiza- | 


tion of nationality; strong guarantees for Belgium; 
freedom of Galicia and Russian Bukowina, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Croatia, Dalmatia, Czechia, Moravia, 
from Austrian and Hungarian rule; an end of Prus- 
sian hegemony among the Prussian states; the re- 
turn of Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark and the neu- 
tralization of the Kiel canal; the ceding of Trieste 
and Trentino to Italy; of Transylvania and Rou- 
manian Bukowina to Roumania. Suggestions be- 
sides the familiar Alsace-Lorraine transfer are the 
annexation of the Aix district to Belgium, Posen and 
part of Silesia to the future Poland, East Prussia 
up to the Vistula to Russia. The work against ex- 
cessive claims by the Allies, so drastic as to weaken 


Germany beyond reason, will grow more difficult the | 


more the Hohenzollern group insist upon continuing 
the struggle to exhaustion. 


Neutrality 


HE claims of nationality are the only founda- 
tions upon which a lasting peace can be made, 

The signs are most hopeful that these claims of 
nationality will be recognized. Belgium, now under 
the German heel, is already thinking of the Aix 
district along her northern frontier which speaks her 
language. Schleswig and Holstein are likely to be 
returned, if the Allies are victorious, since the 
neutralization of the Kiel Canal as a measure 
to the reduction of German military power will 
invite this. Russia’s promise to Poland will, we 
believe, be carried out. In an interview for the 
Roman press, Winston Churchill holds out to 
Italy the bait of the return of Trentino and 
Trieste. If Austria is dismembered, the Ger 
man provinces of Austria may make up to Germany 
what she loses. The Balkan States must largely 
work out their own salvation. In this, through Hun- 
gary proper, the nation of the Magyars—not 4 
Slavic race—will be involved and will suffer; but 
sympathy for the Magyars is limited by the auto 
cratic and cruel way in which they have borne down 
on the Slavic nations now under their control. The 
Balkan States may long be the trouble zone, and 
Europe looks fearfully at the coming years of their 
history. But for encouragement there is the exall 
ple of Italy. In 1850 a divided, fettered, unedu- 
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cated and apparently hopeless people, they have 
emerged in two generations—united, progressive and 
prosperous. The Balkans, if freed of foreign in- 
trigue, may do as well. 


What Was It? 


EREDITH said something about like this: 
“Peace is to be seen only in the features of the 
dead.” What is the exact form and where is it to 
be found? It comes to mind when the world is 
shaken as it is now. 


Allen and Rockefeller 


has set to the country a valuable example, in 
so far as it has furnished exact information about 
the city departments. Dr. Allen, however, like Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg and various other men of 
science, took himself for a statesman, and gave much 
time and thought to telling the public what it ought 
to think. In furnishing this guidance he seemed in- 
clined to justify every department where his labors 
had been welcomed—for example, that of Mr. Metz 
—and to condemn entirely any department which 
had raised obstacles to his light-giving activities— 
instance, his pursuit of the Superintendent of Schools. 
Possibly if Mr. Rockefeller thought that less politics 
and more science would make an acceptable mixture, 
Mr. Rockefeller was not wrong. 


Painless Child Birth 


T is a great thing, no doubt, this promised doing 
away with pain; but as a tonic what shall take 
its place? How much the necessary heroism of all 
women must have done to keep nobility in the race! 


Democratic Insurgency 


HEN Governor Hadley defined himself as a 
progressive but not an insurgent, he explained 
to Colonel Roosevelt that an insurgent was a pro- 
gressive who was exceeding the speed limit. The Re- 
publican insurgents in the Senate — Beveridge, 
Borah, Bourne, Bristow, Clapp, Cummins, Dolliver, 
and La Follette—in their protest against the Wick- 
ersham Railroad bill and the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
bill, started a revolution whose pace was too swift 
for most of them. During the days of Republican 
ascendency in the Senate they frequently voted to- 
gether and with the Democratic minority. Now 
that the Democrats are in the saddle there is a be- 
ginning of insurgency among them, but it is differ- 
ent. Some of the members of the group belong to 
it because of personal pique, others because they are 
teactionaries, and some because they object to the 
steam roller. Hitchcock and Reed have a grievance 
against the Administration. Often voting with 
them, though from widely varying motives, but 
mainly as a declaration of independence against the 
Tule of the majority, are Ashurst, Lane, Lee of Mary- 
land, Martine, Sheppard, Thompson, and Vardaman. 
Sometimes voting with this group are found Hollis, 
Pittman and Walsh, three men of ability and con- 
scientiousness, who decline to accept any measure 
unless it meets with their own judgment. These are 
all hew Senators, and most of them are compara- 
tively young. 





HE Bureau of Municipal Research in New York | 


Asking Too Much 


i en new primary law in New York is not the 
most satisfactory in form. It is absurd, never- 
theless, to speak of the recent nominations as prov- 
ing the direct primary ineffective. No responsible 
person ever expected any law to take the place of 
public interest. Citizens must do a moderate 
amount of work. All the direct primary pretends to 
do is to make it possible for the voters to rule when 
the voters wish to. In this case, the public was in a 
state midway between consciousness and sleep. 


Oxford in 1914 


HE forty American Rhodes scholars who go to 
England for the first time this year find a 
strange Oxford. It is not the tourist’s gray memory 
of the middle ages. It is not the playground of three 
thousand growing boys. It is a starved and sobered 
Oxford. 

Old buildings with their green and gray quadran- 
gles, and their narrow stairs and isolated rooms, are 
strangely quiet. The river and the playing fields 
have given way to the drill ground. Many of the 
younger college dons are off with the army. The 
thousand members of the Officers’ Training Corps 
are in active service. Of the remaining two thou- 
sand undergraduates a great part have enlisted, and 
of the others the majority have been kept at home 
either by anxious parents or because of necessary 
economics. The hundred Rhodes scholars from the 
English colonies have enlisted. 

The marble hall where President Hadley of Yale 
last June lectured to members of Oxford University 
on “property rights” is today divided, by stone walls 
laid on the floor, into operating, anaesthetist’s, and 
recovery rooms. On the fourth of August, before 
the declaration of war by England, and within five 
minutes after the close of the last examination of 
the summer, the beautiful Examination Schools 
building of Oxford University was in the hands of the 
English army’s hospital department. 

Under any other conditions than those of today 
the substitution, at the School’s door, of a sentry 
with bayonet for the time-honored protor’s “bull 
dog” would in itself strike horror. Where but three 
months ago the right of admission into the Schools, 
for members of the university, belonged only to those 
who were “attired in full academical costume”— 
white tie, cap and gown, and dark clothes—today 
red cross and khaki are the accredited dress. Where 
anxious students crowded around the results-board 
in the hallway, now there are tearful women and 
children studying the hospital bulletins. 

More fortunate than the continent, England does 
not need to close her great schools of learning alto- 
gether, but whatever the effect of the change on the 
future, for good or evil, the Oxford of 1914 is im- 
measurably removed from any other Oxford that 
ever was. 


A Murphy Season 


o~ W. MURPHY comes out of this year’s 

baseball season with new retroactive reputation. 
As he sees what Johnny Evers, whom he let go, has 
done for Boston, and what Joe Tinker, whom he let 
go, has done for the Chicago Federals, he must re- 
quire some ingenuity to think up his alibis. 
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America’s 


Chance 
In China 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


HETHER America wants the Chinese 
trade or not is a question—a wide open 
question. Certainly she has done 

nothing to show that she does. What the 
gods intend to do in this matter, however, is 
quite clear—not the slightest room for doubt 
at all. Just take a calm, leisurely, square 
look at what the European war has done to 
the Chinese market—or rather to those who 
have been supplying the foreign goods to it. 
They (the gods) are going to make the Ameri- 
can take it willy-nilly —that is, from the 
looks of things. 

That Arabian Tale in dollars and cents— 
which is about as literal a way of describing 
the continental Asian market as any—looks, 
at the time of this writing, like a tradal Taj 
Mahal. No life breathes amid its palatial 
splendor of marble and gems—but pshaw! 
why should we speak in parables? The Brit- 
ish, the German, the French, the Russian— 
they who have chiseled, fluted, smoothed, 
polished, nursed and builded it stone upon 
stone, they are all gone. And gone very suddenly. 

Everybody knows why they have deserted the struct- 
ure, every inch, every niche of which is eloquent of in- 
finite patience, of countless days of toil and worry, of 
millions of money expended. And everybody sees as 
plainly as a nose on his face what a magnificent herit- 
age the gods are actually and literally hurling at the 
head of the American trader—everybody, except the 
American exporter. Never was a more heartless joke 
played on them. For they are the commercial rivals 
of the United States in a measure. And here, because 
the German Kaiser loses his head, they are made to see 
the work of a lifetime—and more than that in many 
cases—turned right over into the hand of their com- 
petitor. 

The unique feature of this unparalleled situation is 
this: 


ERE is a vast market with all its tradal machinery 
intact. Only the sources of supply are gone—and 
gone suddenly. All the native forces built up and trained 
as only the German patience and scientific fidelity to 
details can train them, are there as big as life; they 
are as efficient today as they were a couple of months 
ago. The shops at hundreds of distributing points of 
the Chinese Empire command today as many Chinese 
customers (whom the German or the Britisher have 
educated to come and buy) as they ever did. There 
are doubtless a number of European office clerks and 
managers all over the treaty ports of China out of 
work, who would be glad to be employed by any good 
house. They went out to China while very young, 
most of them, learned to speak the native language, 
and to understand the commercial methods of the East. 
They are really the crown gems for any conqueror out 
for the tradal dominance of the East. No nation can 
ever hope to build up an army of men like them ina 
month or a year; they are the product of generations 
of far. sighted tradal policy. America has never had 
this type of men in the East. Today they are there 
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America has been selling China the things which sell themselves 
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waiting to serve an American enterprise—and mighty 
glad to do it. ' 

This one single factor alone—if understood rightly 7 forty per 
and taken advantage of without delay—would mean |} The Gy 
millions and millions of dollars to American exporters [7 hp was n¢ 
and manufacturers. St ns 

That we may see this phase of the Chinese trade as F what he y 
only a very few Americans have seen it, let us take the ing mach: 
following incident. An enterprising Cantonese decided §  youiq cer 
to invest his capital in a new ice plant. There was only peor 
nothing the matter with his business judgment and § mochine 
shrewdness; there was a wide demand for ice in Canton § 4, “vl 
and he knew it. He wished to purchase an up-to-date B gtock was 
refrigerating machine. The Cantonese had been in the 
United States, heard something of the big money the 
ice trust was making in the City of New York and was 
rather in favor, from the very start, of American ma- 
chinery. He made inquiries among the importing 
houses in Canton, both native and foreign. There were 
two big houses handling imported machinery. Both of 
them were German. He called upon them and they 
gave him a personally conducted journey through their 
sample rooms and over ice making machines—all “made 
in Germany”. 

Would they handle American machinery? Certainly. 
Did they have any samples at their establishments? 
No, the American manufacturer did not take the 
trouble of installing a sample machine with them. Did 
they have their catalogs? No, not even that; but 
they understood that there were copies of Americal 
catalogs at the American Consulate. Would ke 
like to pay a visit to the Consulate to look them over? 
The pro-American Chinese would. And they went over 
to the American Consulate and looked over the cata- 
logs there. They were in English of course; that was 
all right. And the prices were quoted and that was all 
right too. And the Cantonese wished to know how 
much the American machinery, superbly illustrated 1 
the catalog, would cost him laid down in Canton 
The German shook his head; how could he tell? The 
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price quoted in the catalog was in gold, there 
were no shipping weights or dimensions given, 
no freightage. Perhaps he could write to the 
American manufacturer for particulars—but of 
course there could be no assurance that the 
manufacturer would take the trouble of giving 
him all the data involving a good deal of in- 
vestigation. He had written to an American 
house once before and he had not heard from it. 
That had been a couple of years back. Thereat 
the Cantonese threw up his hands and appealed 
to the ghosts of his august ancestors: How was 
it possible for him to wait two months to get 
information on the price of machinery, and 
perhaps three or four months more in getting 
the machinery itself? 

The German persuaded his customer to be 
philosophical (this man knew how to handle 
the Chinese customer), and told him that even 
if the price of the American machinery should 
be satisfactory, the terms might not be so, for 
the American is in the habit of asking “cash 
over the counter”. Of course it was different 
with the German; he understood the Chinese 
market condition and usage; the Cantonese 
could have half a year’s credit, longer if he 
wished. And that was not all. The German 
knew all about the German machinery; he had 
handled it for years; he knew nothing of the 
American. And when the machine should get 
out of order—as machines have the way of 
doing off and on, even the best and the most 
perfectly constructed of them—his house had 
in stock different parts of the German machine; 
had also German mechanician in its employ, 
who was thoroughly familiar with the German 
product; and judging from the price quoted in the cat- 
alog, the German had an idea—a mere suspicion, you 
understand—that the American machine was at least 
forty per cent higher in price than the German one. 

The Cantonese, being a Chinese, was a good trader; 
he was none too eager to show his hand. The German 
(who knew how to handle Chinese, beside knowing 
what he was talking about as a salesman of refrigerat- 
ing machinery) smiled in his sleeve and said that he 
would certainly not claim that the Germans were the 
only people who knew how to build an ice making 
machine, but this much he knew and he did claim for 
the German make: that the machine which he had in 
stock was constructed to fit the peculiar and particular 











Shanghai harbor 


requirements of the South China conditions; it was the 
product of years of experiments and experiences; it was 
no unknown quantity. Would his customer like to go 
over and sce one in actual operation in Hong Kong? 
“Now you buy an American machine and you will get 
one admirably fitted to all the American requirements 
—but. . .” 

It is about time for us to raise a pertinent question, 
{ believe: What chance had an American machine to 
be installed in Canton? 

And the installation of a German ice machine in 
Canton was not brought about by necromancy—not 
entirely. It was sold to a Cantonese in the plain, nor- 
mal, common sense, and the most natural way in the 

world, in fact in the only way 
4 of doing business. 

And now the German shops 
and the French and some of 
the British ones with all their 
business machinery, their 
groups of customers and 
trained army of assistants, 
have come to a dead halt; 
they have nothing more to 
sell. They are ready and 
waiting and willing for the 
coming of the American or 
any other enterprise to take 
them and use them. They 
are indebted to the American 
more than to any other trad- 
ing nation which is in position 
to take advantage of the 
crisis, because the Americans 
have never worked seriously 
to build up just such system 
and working force in the 
Eastern market, while others 
have—Japan for example. 

Japan, especially, has been 
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China.today is not quite ready for labor-saving machinery devoting the best years of 
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thousands of her younger business men for the build- 
ing up of the Chinese trade. She can use some of the 
abandoned facilities to be sure, but they are not worth 
to her one hundredth as much as they are to the Ameri- 
can, provided of course and always that the American 
set out to take advantage of this unexpected prize of 
somebody else’s war. 

America certainly would seize this opportunity, if 
only her business men could realize the appalling ex- 
tent of their indifference to the export trade in general 
and to the Asiatic trade in particular. 

To some American manufacturers, export business 
‘means getting rid of surplus stock, nothing more. This 
notion of the export business is entertained, I have been 
told, even among pretty big concerns, entertained not 
as a little joke, but as a big fact. 

One of the chief functions of the export trade is to 
serve a manufacturing business as a balance wheel; a 
foreign field affords an outlet for surplus production. 


NOTHER thing the American manufacturers do— 

with equally good intentions. They try to sell their 
goods to the Chinese customers by sending their cata- 
logs to the American Consuls. There is a figure of speech 
called circumlocution; the American does not seem to 
think much of it. The circumlocuting method of the 
American exporters through catalogs to their consuls 
in China ports has an infinitely greater number of 
curves than the rhetorical figure. 
finest routes to get to nowhere is to travel on cir- 
cles. Now American consuls are men of ability 
and enterprise, most of them, and some of them are 
poets; but very few of them are prophets—the kind 
you can depend on in every day business. 
of this kind must have been in the mind of Consul- 
General Leo Bergholz when he wrote: 
way for a consul to anticipate what the Chinese will 
do until after public announcement is 
as a rule, would be after estimates had been gotten 
from European dealers through the agents here. 
chance can the American manufacturers have, 10,000 
to 15,000 miles away, 
demand until the consul sends in a notification, since 
it takes two or three months even to get in touch 
with a firm after it announces its intention of buying? 
It is possible that the machinery will have arrived 
from Europe even before the proposition of an Ameri- 
can firm reaches China.” 

Not all the American exporters are as bad as I have 
made out, of course. 
thick—on purpose. 
Standard Oil Company for example. 
holds its own against the strenuous efforts of its giant 
rival, the Royal Dutch-Shell Combine. 
the importation of kerosene oil into China made a 
record jump and reached 235,898,240 gallons, that is 
to say a gain of 74,508,657 gallons over the figure of 
1910, the Standard Oil Company came out particularly 
strong; out of the 74,000,000 gallons of gain, about 
61,000,000 gallons were credited to it. 

With all the joke-smithy export methods of hers, 
America sold to China in 1912, goods valued at over 


It’s no use. 


pulsed “without difficulty”. 


— 
$27,500,000 gold. She stood fifth on the list of great i 
countries exporting to China. The market which f 
buys $27,500,000 worth a year when and while America | 
is simply child-playing with it, is a field impressive jn 
its possibilities. F 

There is one thing which the American—or any other 
aspirant for the conquest of the Chinese Trade—should 
ever be mindful of. China of today is not quite ready 
for the labor saving machinery. There is plenty of 
cheap labor in China. To cheapen it still more by 
throwi ing thousands of men out of jobs is not a pretty 
picture in the eyes of the Chinese. The mac hinery 
which would find favor in China is that which would 
open up a new field of labor. Mineral wealth of Ching 
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is great; it is so apparent that even a donkey running 
on the highway (who passes sometimes under the name 
of a globe-trotter) can see it and marvel at it. This 
state of affair has prevailed not because the Chinese 
did not know the value of coal and iron, but because 
of his peculiar sensitiveness for the feelings of the 
Mother Earth. He is fast breaking away from his 
classic fables, and it is likely that the mining exploita- 
tion in Szechuan and in the South may spell a tale 
much more wonderful than the Book Poetry Confucius 
edited. The introduction of modern machinery would 
open up a vast field for the Chinese labor; it would 
mean higher wages, which in turn would mean increase 
in the purchasing power of the Chinese market. 
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And one of the HAD 
HE same could be said of the building of transporta- mertag 
tion facilities. The construction of railways which ns 
would add to the market value of agricultural products bs A . 
of China is one of the most important considerations pc 
Something before the present day China. In this line America 9 jake “a a 
made a splendid beginning—which was not so splendid- @ of Nietsch 
“There is no ly followed, chiefly because of the Hankau-Canton 9 in the Cri 
Railway muddle. There, unquestionably, is the field 4 points sep 
made, and that, where America can and should enter vigorously, now to dwell o 
that the Kaiser is forcing the German and the French siclans as 
What to play into the hands of the American so handsomely. 4) !¥e¥er, | 
This also should afford a great field for the employ- 7 Seg 
when they know nothing of the —_ ment of the Chinese labor. is oe x 
In other words, he who would do business with China splendid n: 
at present should translate his plan of campaign in F may becor 
terms of the labor situation in China. This is the rea- — error. So 
son why agricultural implements and labor-saving de- the genuin 
vices for the farmer cannot be sold there; it is cheaper — {tom forei 
to hire coolies than horses. As soon as the demand for & that in th 
labor increases through the opening of new fields, China the necess 
Perhaps I have put it on a bit too —_— will doubtless see her small gardens combined into attong, cor 
There are shining exceptions—the large farms, and the International Harvester Corpora- Bn.” of 
g p urge f ; e International Harve p Germany 
It more than _ tion will find excellent market. tistory, lit 
America, up to the present time, has been selling & families ar 
In 1911 when China the things which sold themselves—fiour, cotton deed woul 
goods, wheat, and kerosene oil. She sat down in her complaint, 
padded swivel chair in her New York office; she § wiration. 
“favored” China with her trade; she “accommodated” ff ‘etches s 
her Chinese customers with the surplus goods of her fF “"nge dr 
factories. The wonder is how the self respect and the rf variou 
far-advertised get-there-ness of American business og im 
stood this monarchial anachronism in her export busi- Jf Yictsche b 
ness so long, was about 
But the | 
killed. It 
after this 1 
ermor will 
Not Yet eat 
a og 
letsche 
We plotted and schemed; prepared to attack from every conceivable strategic angle. He was “ that | 
strongly intrenched. The art editor had him out to lunch. His official bulletin from the front was that “the be “ig 
situation was unchanged, but hopeful.” Late in the day (the day we write this) we advanced. We were re- rare to ¢ 
Over in his corner by the South window he is strongly fortified behind a per- Deutschlar 
fectly good desk and an old pine table, both piled high with manuscripts, finished drawings and rough sketches. | tterpretat 
When we suggest that our readers will be waiting for his decision, the language of the poster stamp editor needs F Wish God-s 
vigorous editing. We hope to announce the winner of the Harrer’s Weekty POSTER STAMP CONTEST in —. 
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an early issue. 
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|Pan-Germanism and the United States 


iii Ie ST. vo 








Bavarian boys busily fighting an imaginary enemy 


HAD planned, after sketching the 

heritage from Bismarck, the intel- 

lectual influence of von Treitschke, 
the political creed of von Bilow, the 
extreme militarist theories of such as 
Bernhardi, the trend of the Kaiser, to 
take up several other figures: to write 
of Nietsche and the superman; to see 
in the Crown Prince the Kaiser’s weak 
points separated from his strong ones; 
to dwell on the part of such metaphy- 


sicians as Hegel and Fichte. In fact, 
however, I shall not. Why? 
Because, so rapidly has _ opinion 


formed, there is less need of emphasizing 


| the one erroneous line of thought of a 


splendid nation; and there is danger we 
may become too preoccupied with this 
error. So insistent may we become on 
the genuine need of preventing Prussia 
from forcing the military pace again 
that in the settlement we lose sight of 
the necessity of Germany’s remaining 
strong, confident and cheerful. In Ger- 
many of the army, let us not forget 
Germany of science and business; of 
history, literature, and music; of happy 
families and healthy industry. Sad in- 
deed would it be if in analyzing her 
complaint, we should lose love and ad- 
miration. This series of little historical 
sketches shall end, therefore, with the 
sirange dream of Pan-Germanism, and 
ily various articles later will be likely 
to emphasize less how if all came about 
than how it can all be turned to good. 
Mietsche believed that the German army 
was about to kill the German intellect. 
But the German intellect cannot be 
killed. It will benefit the world long 
after this war is history. The militarist 
error will then seem but an episode— 
great and tragic, but an episode. 

“Deutschland”, said the same 
Nietsche, “Deutschland iiber alles,—I 
fear that has been the end of German 
thilosophy.” It has been the result go 
ar, but German philosophy has in the 
Rars to come a finer interpretation of 
Deutschland uber alles to work out—an 
tterpretation to which all of us may 
_ Pan-Germanism is apart from mili- 
‘msm, though dependent on it. It is 


apart from Deutschland iiber alles, 
though a fantastic cousin to it. Pan- 
Germanism concerns the United States. 
Thirty years ago a German-American 
was an American. When he left Ger- 
many in the body he left it almost al- 
together. He assimilated more rapidly 
than any other American. Under the 
Pan-German propaganda he has changed 
his civic attitude. Our harmony at 
home is affected, our relations to South 
America are affected still more, because 
a warlike challenge to the Monroe Doc- 
trine is the most serious among our pos- 
sible foreign difficulties. 

Pan-Germanism is the effort to make 
Germans in foreign countries feel as if 
they were part of the Empire; to bring 
as many of German descent actually into 
the Empire as possible; to take the po- 
litical and milttary steps necessary to 
executing such a dream. In Southeast 
Europe, Pan-Germanism has been the 
instigation of Pan-Slavism. In Austria 
it has backed the los von Rom move- 
ment. It sees Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland incorporated in Germany; 
the German part of Austria taken into 
the Empire; Turkey and Persia and the 
road to India dominated for the sake of 
controlling the commerce between west 
and east, 

The government has found the Pan- 
Germanists useful, as lending energy to 
imperialism, but troublesome as being 
theoretical and consistent to a degree 
impossible in so complicated an actual 
world. When the subtle and gay minis- 
ter who served the Kaiser a dozen years 
confronted Pan-German sympathy with 
the Boers, he realized the difficulties 
that might arise; the sympathy was all 
right, but “there are crowns higher than 
those awarded by the Pan-German 
League.” Von Biilow thinks the Pan- 
German policy, at any rate in the Boer 
war, ethically sound, but he observes: 
“T cannot conduct foreign policy from 
the point of view of pure ethics.” The 
Germans were wroth with Chamber- 
lain, who in the Boer troubles suggested 
that the natural triple alliance would 
be between “the Teutonic race and the 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 


race”, “Let him be”, said yon Bilow, 
quoting Frederick the Great. “Don’t 
worry; he is biting granite.” Largely 


through von Biilow’s efforts, trouble 
with England was averted, but the in- 
tense pro-Boer attitude was in part 
caused by the growing Pan-German 
doctrine, just as was the later trouble 
between Germany and the United 
States in the incident of President Cas- 
tro. It was in the year of the Kruger 
telegram that the Emperor gave his 
first formal support to the Pan-German 
idea, in a speech which included the 
words: “Gentlemen, the serious duty 
devolves upon you to help to link this 
greater German Empire close to the 
home country, by helping me, in com- 
plete unity, to fulfill my duty also to- 
ward the Germans in foreign parts.” 
The hostility of the Pan-Germans to 
the United States in the Cuban war was 
based on the perception of conflict be- 
tween the Monroe Doctrine and Pan- 
German dreams. The Pan-Germans look 
upon England and the United States as 
almost equal obstacles to their hopes. 
Professor Hasse, head of the Pan-Ger- 
man league, has spoken of America as 
the grave of Germanism. [t was Pro- 
fessor Hasse also who in the Reichstag 
asked the Government what it intended 
to do to protect Germans in Central 
America. 


HE Pan-German League contains a 
large number of members of the 
Reichstag, as well as many prominent 
writers, business men and _ professors. 
Branches exist in most of the large 
towns in Germany. Among the innum- 
erable foreign places where it is well es- 
tablished, of especial interest to us, are 
Chile, Brazil, New York, San Francisco, 
and Texas. In propaganda it is tireless. 
Mommsen called the members a set of 
‘Sdiots”, but Mommsen was not an im- 
perialist. To the forward policy of von 
Bilow and Bernhardi, they have lent 
the energy of a compact and earnest set 
ef theoretical enthusiasts. The tone of 
the Ridders, Miinsterbergs, Franckes, in 
the United States, is no small degree 
due to their work. 
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The Social Democratic Party has of- 
ficially declared Pan-Germanism to be 
wrong, because it depends on force, but 
not all Socialists are in line with that 
party stand. Here are a few extracts, 
showing what widely different types of 
Germans adopt the idea of Germany’s 
social mission, and see the United States 
as one of the greatest obstacles to its 
fulfillment. 

Richard Calmer, a Socialist, writes: 

Not only does the North American 
Union regard South America as its do- 
main, but also for natural; technical, and 
economic reasons that country is in many 
respects superior to us and dangerous to 
us. 

Professor Schmollen says: 

Unless our connection with Brazil is 
always secured by ships 
of war, and unless Ger- 2 
many is able to exert pres- | 
sure there, our develop- 
ment is threatened. 


Prince Radziwill, Ger- 
man Ambassador to 
Paris, said in 1899 that 
besides England there 
was “another country 
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a 
French artillery in action. Scene of the battle of the Aisne. The smoke in the middle ground w from explodin 
German shrapnel; the haze in the distance is from the replying French artillery. . 
rapidity. After dividing up Europe and and then later settles with America, 
Asia to suit her, Germany, about 1912, Professor Hasse, already referred to 
then aided by France and Italy, de- as head of the Pan-German leagye 
stroys the American navy. England re- thinks the question of whether there F 
fuses to stand for that and comes into will be German or American domination |) 
the war, whereupon her navy is also of South America, depends mainly on : 
destroyed by the superior courage and how many Germans settle there. Other © 
skill of Germany. In the peace, Ger- Germans think it a question of lan- © 
many takes Mexico as well as the larger guage: hence the strenuous efforts of P 
part of South America, the rest of it the Pan-Germans to have the German : 
going to France and Italy. language kept alive in those parts of § 
Another of these prophecies, put the world. One writer, regretting the | 
forth in 1900 and called “The Settle- probable triumph of English, asks, with 
ment with England”, shows Germany in all of von Treitschke’s amusing partiz. | 
trouble with the United States. Eng- anship: What lover of language would 
land again interferes on our side. The not regret seeing the spread and the 
English speaking plotters are diplomat- persistence of a language so obviously 
ically separated, however, whereupon low in its artistic qualities that even 
Germany defeats England with ease Shakespeare improves when translated 
into German! 
Since the war began, 
the New York Staats- 
Zeitung has led aggres- 
sive German agitations 
in the United States. 
This is no accident, but; 
a part of the whole Ger- 
man forward movement 
with its Pan-German ele- ¥ 
ment. More than ten 


regarding which the con- 
tinental powers should 
come to an understand- 
ing for the purpose of 
defense. This is the 
United States, whose pre- 
tensions and riches are 
becoming a danger to us 
all.” 

During the Castro 
trouble of 1903, when the 
United States was angry 
at Germany’s bombard- 
ment of Venezuelan forts, 
an anonymous article in a 
well known German peri- 
odical said the Monroe 
Doctrine was the greatest 
danger in existence to the 
German world policy. It 
threatened Germany with 
political and economic 
death. “We cannot and 
we will not allow our- 
selves to be shut off from 
the only portion of the 
globe still left to us.” 

A book called “Ger- 
mania  Triumphans”, 
published in_ 1895, 
sketched the future. It 
foresaw war in 1900, with 
Turkey, Italy and Aus- 
tria helping Germany. 
England, France, and 
Russia are defeated 
everywhere with great 





Belgian patrol, acting as rear guard, watching the German advance 


years ago that paper was 
arguing that German in- 
fluence was increasing not 
only in South America but 
even in the United States. 
It would be strange 
if the Germans, whom we 
used to think most capa- 
ble of assimilation, should 
turn out in an emergency 
to be least so. If that 
change has come about, 
it is part of the propa- 
ganda, the wonderful 
propaganda, seeking its 
historical examples 10 
Frederick, Napoleon, Bis- 
marck, built into the 
most impressive form by 
von Treitschke, preached 
by thousands of mouths 
and pens—by historians, 
metaphysicians, warriors 
novelists, Navy League 





ists, Pan-Germanists 
Hohenzollerns. Alas for 
Sad 


that propaganda! 
as it is to fight, especially 

with modern machine 

butchery, if fight Europe 

must, on what betterg 
issue? War is excellent; 
treaties are scraps 0 
paper; England’s em 
pire, the result of cen: 
turies of discovery and 
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litical study, must 
be suddenly and by 


force undone; our 
Monroe Doctrine 
must bow to the 


same great argument 
of ships and howit- 
yers; democracy is 
feebleness, militarism 
ig all: against those 
principles the world 
faces Willingly even 
war. The German 
national colors— 
black, red and white 
—have, during this 
militarist evolution, 
been interpreted, 
“hrough might and 
blood to light”. Yes, 
to the light, but by 
a course little antici- 
pated by those drunk 
with theories of 
Teutonic destiny, 
divine right, God’s 
favor, the omnipo- 
tence of preparation. 
To the light, but 
through crushing the 
doctrines of blood 
and might. 

“We were compelled”, says the pres- 
ent German Chancellor, the one who 
stood so firmly in the way of all of Sir 
Edward Grey’s peace proposals—“We 
were compelled to override the just pro- 
tests of the Luxemburg and Belgian 
governments, The wrong—I speak 





English and French officers breakfasting together 


frankly—that we are committing we 
will endeavor to make good as soon as 
our military goal has been reached.” 
Again alas! You will “make good”, as 
far as that may be, to the Belgian 
women the killing of their sons and hus- 
bands, the destruction of their homes, 


the firing of their 
capital for daring to 
uphold what you 
yourselves had guar- 
anteed—but how in- 
completely to them 
can it ever be made 
good! Only the re- 
mote future may see, 
in new sanctions to 
honor and peace, a 
gain proportionate to 
the cost. It was of 
England’s_ downfall 
von Treitschke 
prophecied when he 
said, “A thing wholly 
a sham cannot in this 
universe of ours en- 
dure forever. There 
is no room for it in 
a world governed by 
valor, by the will to 
power.” Sham can- 
not endure forever; 
no, but what is 
sham? The sham is 
what you call Power. 
There is no room for 
that Power in a uni- 
verse more and more 
Spiritualized by the 
rights of common man, by kindness to 


other nationalities, by trust in ideas, by 
regard for promises, by the Will toward 
Truth. You laught at Tolstoi. His doc- 
trine shall be revered when those of von 


Treitschke and Bernhardi are historical 
curiosities with those of Machiavelli. 


Exposing an Atrocity 


ONDON is filled with rumours of 
atrocities. Everyone has a story 
more terrible than the last of the 

brutality of the Germans to their pris- 
oners, to Belgian refugees, to Red Cross 
Nurses and Doctors. Almost without 
exception these will not bear investiga- 
tion. Responsible English people regret 
deeply that these stories should be going 
to America. 

I was told by an American friend of 
4 most terrible case—that forty Bel- 
gian Red Cross Nurses had arrived at a 
private hospital in London, each with 
the thumb and first two fingers of each 
hand cut off that they might never 
nurse again. On account of its source, 
the story sounded credible; at any rate, 
being in London it was possible to in- 
vestigate. Furious with indignation, 
and with cables to America. already 
forming in my head, I started out. 


By GEORGE F. PORTER 


The supposed hospital turned out to 
be a private residence which was being 
used for emergency work. The owner 
would not see me. As I waited on the 
doorstep a woman came out, explained 
in confusion and embarrassment that 
the story was probably exaggerated, 
told me of another atrocity in the St. 
Thomas Hospital—of a Belgian nurse 
with the tendons of each wrist cut— 
and asked me “as a personal favour 
not to press the matter”. I left, but 
with strong suspicion in my mind. Was 
the woman who had talked with me a 
German spy concealing the truth—we 
are taught to expect them at every cor- 
ner—or, more likely, was she another 
newspaper corespondent bent on pre- 
serving her “scoop”. Turning my taxi 
I rushed back, demanded full informa- 
tion, and finally pressed the matter to 
a confession that the whole story had 


of Parliament. 
tary there, I was told that a Belgian 
Red Cross nurse was in the hospital, 
but that although her wrists were in- 
jured, it was not from the tendons hav- 


been fabricated and enlarged in sincere 
excitement, its only foundation being 
that “somebody had said that they had 


heard. 


THEN went to the St. Thomas Hos- 
pital across the river from the Houses 
Interviewing the secre- 


ing been cut but from their having been 
badly burned by the explosion of her 
own spirit lamp while making a cup 
of tea. 

Final result of a full afternoon’s work: 
the reduction of the story of forty 
nurses with their fingers cut off to one 
nurse with her wrists accidentally 
burned! 

This is typical. 


Bullets and Germs 


Disease is the great unknown quantity in war. The dispatches have already carried reports of 
threatened epidemics in Europe. Next week’s issue will contain an article on DISEASES IN WAR 


by Dr. John Huber. 








The Embarrassing Mr. Sullivan 


ITH the appearance of Colonel 
Roosevelt in the Illinois sena- 
: torial campaign, the fireworks 
began.. His two day speaking tour 
through western and southern Illinois 
was, marked by presidential crowds’ and 
enthusiast. ae 
Democratic and Republican’ head- 
quarters generously conceded the Pro- 
gressive Party a little stréngth im Tlli- 
nois. Such an unusual’ 
concession aroused my 
curiosity. So I got my- 
self invited to travel 
with the Colonel. There 
were meetings on sta- 
tion platforms, in tents, 
in halls, and even a 
handshaking expedition 
into a mine. Every- 
where were crowds— 
tense, thoughtful, friend- 
ly crowds. The Colonel 
let national issues alone. 
He lauded Raymond 
Robins, the Progressive 
candidate for Senator, 
who was traveling with‘ 
him. He flayed Sulli- 
van and Sherman, the 
opposing candidates. 
Nor did‘ he forget Lori- 
mer; he pointed out 
that Sullivan Demo- 
crats in the legislature 
had helped’ élect Lori- 
mer Senator and’ that 
Sullivan Democrats had 
voted for Lorimer’s 
successor, Sherman. Sul- 
livan, Sherman and 
Lorimer were all thrown 
together as bi-partizan 
reactionaries. For 
months Robins has been 
going about the State 
discussing the personal and political is- 
sues. With the advent of Colonel 
Roosevelt came big headlines and a real- 
ization on the part of both Sherman and 
Sullivan that a real campaign was on, 
and that Robins was a serious contender. 
Unfortunately, public utilities and po- 
litical bosses do not publish “white 
papers”. Yet the larger aspects of their 
activities are pretty well known. Along 
back in 1895 during the closing weeks 
of the mayoralty administration of John 
F. Hopkins, two hitherto unknown 
ordinances granting extensive rights 
to unnamed persons were  substi- 
tuted for entirely different propos- 
als and jammed through the Chi- 
cago city council by the bi-par- 
tizan “grey wolf gang” of that organi- 
zation. The franchises were worth 
millions of dollars. The newspapers 
screamed. Public mass meetings were 
held. Few doubted that money had 
been used to secure their passage. Few 
doubted that the public had been raided. 
Few doubted that the ordinances were 
designed to “sandbag” existing com- 
‘panies. The Chicago Record editorially 
described the council session as “the 
most disgraceful night in the history of 
the city’s disgraceful legislative body.” 
A few days later the Record tells of the 
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By WALTER S. ROGERS 


mayor and Roger C. Sullivan being to- 
gether and refers to the latter as one 
“who is reputed to have an interest in 
the Ogden Gas Co.” 

In any event, a number of months 
later Roger C. Sullivan took desk room 
in the offices of the Ogden Gas Company 
and thé Cosmopolitan Electric Com- 
pany, the two concerns whose ordinances 
had been so vigorously assailed. In 





Roger C’. Sullivan 


time’ he became’ president first of one 
and then of the’ other of the companies. 
In timé also, after a fight, the People’s 
Gas, Light & Coke €o., a long estab 
lished concern, bought "the properties 
and rights of the newer ¢ompanies at & 
handsome profit to their owners. 

At the time of the enactment of the 

valuable ordinances, Roger ©. Sullivan 
was a close political friend of the Mayor, 
John P. Hopkins, who despite general 
protest approved the ordinances. Prior 
to that time Sullivan had held mimor 
political positions. Soon; however, 
he passed from small politician to “gas 
magnate” and political boss. Today 
John P. Hopkins is supp6fting Sullivan 
and John McGillen; who; as alderman, 
actively assisted in the énactiiiént of the 
ordinances, is one Of Sullivdii’s eam- 
paign managers. 

Steadily, during the yéars, Sullivan 
built up and imaintainéd his lines 
of influence. Corvéntions were cén- 
trolled. Men were madé or brokefi. 
Loyalty was rewarded. His iiei 
held important offices. Some made 
good records and some met géiieral cori 
demnation. His influence réached ints 

newspaper offices—not a néWspapeé? in 
Chicago, or even in the state, that has 
not felt that influence: Noinitially 4 


Democrat, he sometimes supported Re- 
publicans. He became a political feudal 
lord, an important factor in the sys-. 
tem of invisible government. 

Now this masterful, shrewd, plausible, 
agreeable political boss is the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Senator. The pro- 
gressive element in his party through 
lack of leadership and organization fum- 
bled about and offered no real opposi- 
tion to his nomination. 
Sullivan saw his oppor- 
tunity: the opposition 
was divided; the Presi-. 
dent was strong; al-. 
most any Democrat 
likely to win. Success 
would bring honor and 
still more power. 

He defiantly chal-. 
lenges his critics to) 
prove that he ever did: 
a crooked act. He points; 
to himself as a success-. 
ful business man, de~ 
sirous of serving his 
fellow citizens: His 
platform consists of an: 
approval of acts of 
President Wilson: and! 
of the acts of the Dem- 
ocratic Congress. To 
his credit it should be: 
said that he and _ his: 
followers at the decisive 
stage in the last Demo-- 
cratic National Con- 
vention, voted for the 
nomination of Wood- 
row Wilson. Mr. Sulli- 
van has not much to 
say about future legis- 
lation. But there is 
nothing in his record 
to cause a fear that 
he will be anything 
but perfectly “safe” to “big business”. 
He does, however, apparently make one: 
promise. On the billboards under his 
picture are the words: “He stands like 
Gibraltar by any man who stands by 
him.” This is probably true. La Salle 
Street at least takes him at his word 
and is for him. So also, no doubt, do 
the Sullivan “grey wolves” in the Chi- 
cago City Council. 

Mr. Sullivan’s Republican opponent 
is not attacking him so that any one 
would notice it.. Mr. Sherman is rather 
fond of the Central Trust Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Dawes of that institution is one of 
his ardent admirers. Mr. Dawes is 
largely interested in gas properties. 
But let us pass from gas to street 
railways. Sherman’s name brings to 
mind a cartoon published by a Spring- 
field (Ill.) paper years ago, in which he 
is shown being carried into the Illinois 
House of Representatives on a stretcher, 
at the risk of his life, that he might 
vote for an important measure. Surely 
this was a fine bit of heroism in behalf 
of the public! Possibly! The measure 
was the so-called Allen law, probably 
the most notorious piece of public utility 
legislation ever railroaded through the 
Illinois Legislature. It was one of the 
steps whereby Charles 'T. Yerkes sought 
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to ‘obtain control of Chicago’s street 
tra osportation for fifty years. 

/\ few years later this law was re- 
pec ted. Mr. Sherman aided in the re- 
peed. He takes much credit for this 
eficat in belaalf of the public. This is 
integesting as showing the measure of 
the man. Yerkes machinations had 
failed, and as a result neither he nor his 
ass ociates. eared much what happened to 
the. law. ‘But to follow Senator Sher- 
m:sm’s @ffice holding career in detail, is 
not, xwessary here. Twenty years ago 
he; wr an interesting, striking figure 
<vith & picturesque, piquant way of ex- 
presing himself. In later years much 
et ‘this supposed cleverness appears 
ag merely mental vagaries. As Senator 
during the past two years, he has uni- 
fiormly opposed the President. He is 
ithoroughly reactionary and belongs in 
the class with “Joe’ Cannon. For 
months he has been gum-shoeing around 
the state, ignoring his duties in Wash- 
ington. 

Opposing Sullivan and Sherman is 
Raymond Robins. It would be hard to 
find a greater contrast. How Robins 
-must marvel when he links the past 


with today! A poor, ignorant boy 
working in the Tennessee mines, strug- 
gling to educate himself. Then a union 
miner in Pennsylvania, still struggling 
and looking ahead. Then a lawyer in 
San Francisco. Three years in frozen 
Alaska searching for clean gold. Min- 
ister of a_ struggling Congregational 
church in Nome fighting the “rule of 
the gang”. Settlement house worker in 
Chicago. Head of the municipal !odg- 
ing house. A fighting force in the com- 
munity. Despised and blackguarded by 
the “trust” press. Beloved by the poor, 
the down-and-out and the vigorous pro- 
gressive elements of the ‘community. 
Now at forty one a candidate for Sena- 
tor, supported by a former President 
of the United States, and being aided 
by the progressives of all parties: 

His candidacy is a costly, personal 
sacrifice. An influential position gained 
through years of hard, grueling public- 
spirited service is jeopardized. But the 
fight between Sullivan and Sherman was 
a sham battle. Someone should make the 
fight against entrenched privilege. Rob- 
ins was called upon. He thought it 
over. He was needed. He became a 


candidate and there is a real fight on. 
Plain facts are being stated blunt!y and 
with eloquence, for Robins is the best 
speaker in the state. 

Unlike most Progressives, Robins is a 
former Democrat. For years he strug- 
gled along with a group of progressive 
Democrats, who sought to shake off 
Sullivanism and big business contrel 
and to make the party truly democraiic 
Thousands of progressive Democrais 
will vote for him this fall, many of 
them in the conviction that a vote for 
Robins is a vote for the principles that 
Woodrow Wilson stands for. 

The election of Sullivan would create 
a situation which would cause every at- 
tempt to make the Democratic Party 
in Illinois progressive die aborning. 

The Republican Party meets this sit- 
uation by renominating a second rate 
reactionary politician of erratic disposi- 
tion. 

There is nothing in the Illinois situa- 
tion to warrant a belief that either the 
Democratic or Republican Parties in 
that state are capable of shaking off 
their old leaders and bringing themselves 
abreast with the times. 


Bread and Butter 


HE Cub Reporter leaned nonchal- 
antly against a mail box, watch- 
ing the crowd that surged about 

the speaker. Flaring banners flapped 
about the rough stand. The temper 
of the listeners was ominous and uncer- 
tain—even for the “Square of Free 
Speech”. Stray words of the orator’s 
were snatched up hungrily, flung back 
to the restless outskirts of the audience, 
and came in long rumbles to the Cub. 
“W-o-0-0-rk! D-o-0-0-wn _w-i-i-i-th 
Capital!”—the last word spitting a 
vicious punctuation at the end of the 
murmur. The Cub smiled, watched, 
-and waited. 

Nearby lounged a plainclothes man— 
very obvious, a bit nervous, and not at 
all sure whether to dart to the nearest 
telephone booth and eall out the re- 
serves. The uncertainty brought him up 
tensely on tip-toe at each roar; then, 
seeing no immediate cause for alarm, 
he would content himself with glancing 
sleuthishly at the immediate bystanders. 


DRAWN by the speaker from an ear- 
lier street-meeting, the nucleus of 
the crowd were by this time wrought up 
to the heights of ignorant zeal, ready to 
follow any demagogue if only he prom- 
ised much at a little expense of energy. 
“Bread! Br-r-r-ead!” clamored the 
mob. The Cub Reporter smiled—then 
winced. He was not enamoured of his 
assignment—which was his solely be- 
‘cause he was a new man, not likely to 
be recognized in the part he was to play. 
Moreover, if all went well, he had been 
half-promised a desk job on a western 
daily—one of the Big Boss’s famous 
Chain. The chance of an inside posi- 
tion would have allured few of the Cub’s 
colleagues, but with the Cub it was 
otherwise—and a farseeing City Editor 
had chosen an apt bait for his catspaw— 
to fulfill a clever thought 


By C. STERRETT PENFIELD 


The City Editor supported a family 
of five upon clever thoughts, and his 
family of five, seeing the apparent ease 
with which clever thoughts occurred, and 
their valuation by the Big Boss, de- 
veloped many, many needs, which in a 
simpler and earlier day would have been 
deemed luxuries—and rare luxuries at 
that. Hence to the City Editor and his 
family, the frequency of his “hunches” 
insured merely bread and butter—with 
a trifle for jam. 

To the Cub it represented a princely 
return for a few years of sacrifice and 
training of thought. Perhaps—if this 
made good, and he landed a desk at 
another link of the chain that girded a 
continent—well, the Cub was ambitious, 
and even his favorite cheap little pseudo- 
Italian table d’hote was beginning to 
charge extra for bread and butter. 

The plain-clothes man began to wor- 
ry the Cub a bit. Perhaps the pack- 
age on top of the mail box did look like 
a bomb. The Cub imagined himself 
directly under surveillance of those 
searching eyes. 

Then, of a sudden, came the moment 
for which he had been waiting. “Upon 
them! Seize what is yours!” shrieked 
the speaker—and the crowd eddied 
back, ready for a spark to touch them 
to action. The little plain-clothes man 
glanced once—then scuttled for a booth. 
The Cub snapped the string of the 
package, tore off the wrapping, and 
flung out the dozen loaves of bread at 
the mob toward the hungriest looking 
starvelings he had been locating. Eager- 
ly they turned upon it, fighting angrily, 
too intent to notice the giver—and the 
Cub slipped away, knowing that from 
the vantage point of an office window 
above him, another reporter (a master 
of “stob stuff’) was clicking off the 
dramatic episode. 

When the Cub reached the building 


that housed his paper, already yawping 
little newsboys were hurling wet-ink 
headlines at the passers: 


STARVING SOULS SNATCH BREAD 
Heart-rending Scene In Square To-day! 
Baker’s Boy Mobbed by Crowd! 


The Cub smiled merrily at the City 
Editor: “O K?” 

“Righto!” greeted the City Editor, 
“Tl sure do my best to see you on the 
other job. Here, sit down and cut this 
elopement yarn to two sticks—the local 
man let it run away with him.” 


H4LF the city away, the orator hoarse- 

ly endeavored to reform his audience 
for an uptown raid. Scattered by 
group-struggles for the loaves, however, 
merely the warning “Cli-n-n-ng!” of 
the patrol wagon was needed to send 
the mob scurrying for shelter down the 
twisting narrow alleys that edged on the 
Square. 

The speaker, with the deftness of ex- 
perience, had caught the first echo of 
the gong and swung down from his 
stand, through the park, and across a 
shadowy side street to the room where 
were waiting several of his brethren. 

“Another moment, and, if it hadn’t 
been for that fool baker, we’d have had 
‘em on the march for him!” 

“Who this time, Brother?” eagerly 
questioned a compatriot. 

“The Big Boss of the News Chain— 
with his million-dollar palace on the 
Boulevard. What a blaze that would 
make!” snarled the thwarted orator. 
“Well, at least I gained you three signed 
recruits to the Cause today. Here are 
their names, Brother Treasurer—and, I 
say, let me have the fee for their en- 
rollment now, can you? I need every 
dollar these days. Bread and butter 
comes high!” 
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There is a tide in the afftirs of men, 
Which, taken at the flool, leads on tc 
—Juius Ciesar (Act, 
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+ the flool, leads on to fortune. . . 
_Juuius Ciesar (Act. IV, Scene IIT) 
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The Nation’s New Front Door 


N this matter of 
] employment, im- 
migrants in the 
East are bitterly ex- 
ploited. They know 
of no way to find 
employment save 
through a pa- 
drone, who wants 
laborers for a camp 
up in New York 
State, let us say 
The immigrant is 
taken on and departs 
with his boss and a 
host of others to the 
roadmaking job. He 
is given a corner in 
a vermin ridden, 
abandoned box car 
to live in; he cooks 
for himself out of 
doors in all weathers, 
washes his own 
clothes as well as he 
can in the stream, 
and buys his food 
for from three to six 
dollars a week from 
this same kind, countryman “boss” that 
engaged him. The food is not good, and 
it costs Jorghi a great deal whether he 
eats it or not. These are the conditions 
under which immigrants “lower the 
standard of American living”! Who sets 
the standard? Not the immigrant. But 
he stays on—he is in no position to 
throw up his job in a strange land. Many 
of these men have an intense desire to 
learn English, but there is no way to 
learn it in the camp. Most of the labor 
camps on state and private contracts in 
the East contain no recreations other 
than the saloon, no educational facili- 
ties and no religious influences. 

The padrone will appear on the Pacific 
Coast, on the ranch or in the labor camp, 
if he gets any chance at all. It is not 
in the power of immigrant workmen un- 
assisted to repudiate him, the man that 
gave—and can take away—their jobs. 
It looks as if California would utterly 
deny him an opportunity. It is to be 
noted with satisfaction that a law re- 
cently passed in California gave the 
Commission power to inspect all labor 
camps. It has inspected 460 camps in 
the State this summer, and has as a re- 
sult issued an advisory pamphlet on 
labor camp sanitation and housing, con- 
taining estimates, bills of materials, en- 
gineering drawings and photographs of 
good and bad camp structures, and an- 
alyzing every important feature in camp 
sanitation. Perhaps this is the first ef- 
fort in America toward standardizing 
the living conditions of migratory labor- 
ers. Various other agencies in California 
are already manifesting a desire to safe- 
guard immigrant workmen, and native 
workmen as well, from exploitation. 
The labor unions in Oregon discussed 
ways of protecting immigrants at a re- 
cent meeting, and a minimum wage law 
is being advocated in California. 

Very recently the California Commis- 
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A home educator advising an immigrant mother 


sion opened legal aid offices in Sacra- 
mento and Los Angeles. Already many 
aliens have laid complaints before the 
Commission for redress. Immigrants 
do not understand their legal rights, nor 
the remedies for their wrongs; it takes 
more time to get at the facts constitut- 
ing the cause of action than a busy 
court can give; the alien is handicapped 
by having to tell his story through an 
interpreter; and for many real griev- 
ances no legal remedy exists. Most of 
all, the alien is essentially a transient, 
bound to hasten on to where work may 
be found. It is safe to say that three- 
fourths of the frauds on aliens ate based 
on the theory that the alien cannot 
prosecute. The offenders against whom 
they especially need protection are the 
American notary public, the immigrant 
“banker” with his genial ways of get- 
ting his countryman’s small savings into 
his power, and the “shyster” lawyer who 
invites the alien to become naturalized 
under his auspices. 


HE edueation of aliens, both children 
and adults, their preparation for citi- 
zenship, and for pafticipation in our in- 
dustrial and social life, is as construct- 
ive a piece of work as now faces the 
California Commission, and Oregon and 
Washington as well. In this respect the 
Eastern States have done little indeed, 
although in Massachusetts the edueation 
section of the recent report of the Im- 
migration Commission is a distinct and 
specific contribution to the movement 
toward the education of immigrants. 
In working out together one phase of 
this subject, the preparation for citi- 
zenship, perhaps the Eastern and West- 
ern States may unite to bring about, by 
an amending of the present naturaliza- 
tion law, codperation between schools 
and the naturalization authorities. 
Realizing that the assimilation of the 


immigent family 
cammot) be brought 
about by “A -merican- 
izing” the children 
at school azid then 
sending them: home 
to a mother as ig- 
norant of Am erican 
weather, food and 
stoves as she: 18 of 
the American 2.'n- 
guage, the Caliform 1 
Commission has al- 
ready followed tlie 
example of the North 
American Civic: 
League for Immi-- 
grants in New York 
and sent out “do-- 
mestic educators” to 
teach immigrant 
mothers how to make : 
a home that will con- - 
form to American 
conditions. “Ameri- - 
canization”, so far 
as it is represented 
by glibness in Amer- 
ican slang and 
knowledge of the patterns of American 
neckties, is easily picked up on the 
street. But it is one of the tragedies of 
the East that immigrant boys and girls, 
triumphant in their “American” distinc- 
tions, come to regard with contempt the 
parents to whom they turn at might. 

The most interesting thing about these 
Pacific Coast activities is their rec- 
ognition that individual state policies: 
will not work. California is the first, 
siate on the Pacific Coast to recognize: 
the need for taking up the very vital! 
matters of the distribution, education: 
and assimilation of immigrants upon: 
their arrival. That Oregon and Wash-- 
ington are alive to the needs of the sit- - 
uation is evident from a series of con-- 
ferences which have recently been held 
and at which committees were appointed 
toe arrange for a coast wide conference, , 
and state conferences in Washington 
and Oregon, looking to the establish- 
ment of civic committees, legislation and 
government agencies to develop a unl-- 
form policy for the whole coast. 

Oregon and Washington will not want: 
the grafters from California; neither’ 
will they think that newly arrived, hope- - 
ful, energetic workmen and women with 
a sense of injustice in their minds and 
with bitterness in their hearts at being 
despoiled and defrauded immediately 
upon their arrival, make the best citi- 
zens. Neither do these states want to 
see the immigrants’ savings go back ta 
the home country because of land frauds 
and bank failures. The West sees that 
this has happened in the East. But by 
the time the war releases a new tide of 
immigrants bound for a new land of 
peace under a happier star and leading 
through the great new waterway west- 
ward, the Pacific Coast states will have 
a program and a policy that will mark 
an epoch in the immigration history of 
this country, if present signs do mt fail. 
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the Treasury 


By McGREGOR 


ury since Alexander Hamilton.” 
One begins to hear that tribute 
Fiowadays to McAdoo. After eighteen 
nonths of criticism from the late finan- 
ial centre of the country and its organs, 
ie bas suddenly come into his own. It 
ook the crisis of the European War to 
ring into public view the characteris- 
ies of the man, but it was inevitable 
Fhat the greatness of his achievements 
hould have become known eventually. 
Je has accomplished what no other man 
as ever dared to do in his position. 
Ie has moved the financial center of 
je United States from the banking in- 
jitutions of the Metropolis to the Treas- 
ny of the United States at the Capital. 
The present period through which we 
iw passing will doubtless be regarded 
oy historians as one of the four inter- 
sting periods of our financial history 
Finder the Constitution. The first was, 
Puturally, when Alexander Hamilton 
P was given the task of outlining a policy 
lor a new nation. The second was the 
veriod from 1830 to 1844, of Jackson’s 
ight with the United States Bank, the 
riod of state banks and the wildcat 
urrency, and the beginning of the in- 
pendent national bank system. The 
hird was during the Civil War, when 
tlmon P, Chase was Secretary of the 
lasury. This year a new currency 
ystem, revolutionary in its character, 
us been put into effect, an impending 
mnic last summer was checked in its 
wing, and, just before the new system 
‘wuld be set in motion, half the world 
rent to war, imports diminished, exports 
wee denied transportation, the stock 
‘change and produce exchanges closed, 
ind men realized for the first time how 
tterdependent were all parts of our 
nodern world. From the Treasury De- 
jartment, on July 31st, there came this 
teadying and reassuring word: 
_We are keeping in close touch with the 
ituation. The Treasury Department 
till help as far as it legitimately may in 
‘ew York or in any other part of the coun- 
iy where it becomes apparent that assist- 
ace is needed. There is in the Treasury 
000,000 of currency which the banks 
Thee, UPOR application under the law. 
S Is in addition to the resources of the 
asury. The action of the New York 
k Exchange, in closing temporarily, is 
reasonable measure of protection to 
Merican interests, 
The New York Stock Exchange closed, 


ihe United States Treasury doing “busi- 
8 as usual”. 


[« greatest Secretary of the Treas- 
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The Secretary of 


Consider the things done by Secretary 
McAdoo in two months. Remember he 
is the Secretary of the Treasury with 
3,000 employees in Washington alone, and 
the Department is running as smoothly 
as a clock. He is ex officio Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, just organ- 
ized, with a thousand problems to solve 
and to solve correctly. As if that were 
not enough for one man in this crisis, 
he was designated Chairman of the Re- 
lief Board for caring for the wants of 
American citizens abroad. This was a 
time when every reassuring word that 
could be given was necessary and pub- 
licly became a duty. 

August 1. Issued a circular stating 
that the $34,000,000 which had been 
promised national banks for crop-mov- 
ing purposes was immediately available. 
“The Secretary is deeply interested in 
having the government money distrib- 
uted in such a way as to enable the 
ultimate borrower to get it at the lowest 
possible rate of interest.” 

August 4. Another circular congrat- 
ulating the country upon the unanimous 
passage by House and Senate that af- 
ternoon of the amendment to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act vesting the Secretary 
of the Treasury with power to issue 
national bank currency, exceeding the 
$500,000,000 before authorized. “Al- 
ready $100,000,000 of currency has been 
shipped to the sub-treasuries. The sit- 
uation throughout the country is excel- 
lent.” 


NEEDLESS to say that he had in- 
spired the passage of this amendment. 
August 5. Announces the action of 
Congress appropriating that day 
$2,500,000 for the relief of American 
citizens abroad and opens the Treasury 
and the sub-treasuries for the reception 
of funds designated by relatives and 
friends. 

August 6. Reports the President’s 
Executive Order constituting the Board 
of Relief with the Secretary of the 
Treasury as Chairman. 

August 7. Shows his grasp of the sit- 
uation in a statement which says: “It 
is of vital importance to the country 
that two things be done as quickly as 
possible. First, provide sufficient ships 
to move our grain and cotton crops to 
European markets. Second, restore 
through the bankers the market for for- 
eign bills of exchange.” 

Accordingly he invited that day a 





conference of the leading shipping inter- 
ests and foreign exchange bankers. 

August 8. Held a meeting of the Re- 
lief Board and gave out an exhaustive 
statement covering all possible contin- 
gencies for the information of Ameri- 
cans abroad and their friends here. 

August 10. Made a speech to the 
members of the Reserve Board, inducted 
into office that day. “We have plenty 
of work ahead of us and I am not going 
to take time to discuss it.” 

August 12. First meeting of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

August 14. Conference with foreign 
exchange bankers, shipping interests, 
Federal Reserve Board, chairmen of 
currency committees. Three matters 
considered were providing means for 
over-sea transportation, restoring the 
market for foreign bills of exchange, and 
war-risk insurance. Conference grate- 
fully recognized the work of the Treas- 
ury Department and appointed com- 
mittees of experts for codperation in se- 
curing the ends desired. 

August 18. Called a conference to con- 
sider the cotton situation. 

August 24. Met with the conference 
and dominated the proceedings, allaying 
excitement and resisting wild schemes 
like the valorization of cotton, issue of 
state bank currency. . . . (Voice from 
the floor: “If you will keep your head, 
Mr. Secretary, while all around are los- 
ing theirs and blaming the situation on 
you, you will save the country and 
prove yourself the man we believe you 
are.”—General and hearty applause.) 

Meantime the Ship Registry Bill and 
the War Insurance Bill were framed, 
introduced, and passed by Congress, 
and a bill for the purchase of ships by 
the Government introduced. 

August 27. Issues circular outlining 
plan by which currency will be issued 
by banks on notes secured by ware- 


. house receipts for cotton and tobacco at 


75 per cent of their value, as recom- 
mended by the Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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September 1. 
States that currency 
will be issued in like 
manner when secured 
by warehouse _ re- 
ceipts on naval 
stores. 

September 4. 
Receives report of 
committee of bank- 
ers with regard to 
the gold fund to be 
contributed by the 
banks. 

September 10. 
Federal Reserve 
Board discusses sub- 
ject of New York 
City’s indebtedness 
maturing in the next four months and 
payable in Europe. Recommends rais- 
ing $150,000,000 by banks for reéstab- 
lishing foreign exchange market. 

September 14. Announces that money 
can now be sent to Europe through the 
regular channels of banking and that 
the Treasury need not receive any more 
deposits. 

September 18. Meeting of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board with bankers’ com- 
mittee. Agreed that $100,000,000 gold 
fund will be sufficient, New York City 
having arranged for its own needs. 

Meantime the Bureau of War Insur- 
ance has been established in the Treas- 
ur, Department, and on Sep- 
tember 18th the rates of in- 
surance to different ports are 
announced by the expert se- 
lected and put in charge, Di- 
rector William C. Delanoy. 

September 19. Federal Re- 
serve Board completes plan 
for the $100,000,000 fund. 

September 21. War tax 
bill introduced in House for 
raising $100,000,000 revenue. 

September 21. Secretary 
issues instructions formulated 
by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance for collectors of 
customs relating to vessels 
and cargoes subject to insur- 
ance. 

September 21. Issues a 
statement showing improved 
export conditions for the cot- 
ton crop and rising price. No 
reason now for pessimism. “If 
I discover that depositary 
banks are refusing to extend 
legitimate credits, or that they are 
charging excessive rates of interest 
for Government funds deposited with 
them, or for emergency currency 
which has been issued to them, I shall 
not hesitate to withdraw Government 
funds from such banks and to refuse to 
issue emergency currency to banks 
which I am convinced are not making 
use of it upon reasonable terms for the 
benefit of the business community.” 

On the fifth day of March, 1913, 
McAdoo had to jump into the midst of 
the unprecedented task before him, not 
merely as the Secretary of the Treasury 
but as the adviser of the President with 
regard to the tariff bill and the currency 
legislation that was enacted in the en- 
suing months, including the internal 
revenue, and corporation and income 
taxes. In the midst of pressing prob- 
lems he was a persistent student. He 
revealed an exceedingly clear view of 








Secretary McAdoo and his two younger sons 


the essentials of banking and finance. 
Of course it would be a difficult mat- 
ter to apportion the proper share in the 
work of framing the currency bill among 
McAdoo, Glass, and Owen, with Presi- 
dent Wilson as the final arbiter of dif- 
ferences; and the difficulty is enhanced 
by the fact that all of these men care 
more for results than for personal credit. 
But the fact is that McAdoo was in daily 
and hourly communication with the 
White House and the Congressional 
Committee room while this bill was 
being prepared and debated in Congress; 
and McAdoo is the ‘official adviser to 
President Wilson about fiscal matters, 





The new currency law is a miracle. 
It contains nearly everything the econo- 
mists and authorities have advocated, 
and nothing of importance that the best 


authorities object to. The situation 
could not have been handled better. 
There had to be some political strategy, 
for the bill at first contained some things 
to which the bankers objected so strenu- 
ously that they were willing to agree to 
other things finally. But the complete 
act is a marvel of sound finance. 
Secretary Houston tells an interesting 
story of his own experience with what 
Secretary McAdoo calls the “propa- 
ganda of pessimism”, while the currency 
bill was pending in the summer of 1913. 
The bankers in a certain city, with 
whom he was conferring, were very blue 
over the financial situation. They had 
received advices from the Eastern banks 
to call in their loans and to refuse any 
extension of credit. But it was the very 
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much as fifty millig 


was necessary, with 
the banks in th 
sections where it was 
needed for moving 
the crops. The ney; 
morning the bankex 
in the city Secretary 
Houton was visiting 
had their faces 
wreathed in smiles 
while the Eastern bankers who had ad- 
vised a curtailment of credit said that 
they had plenty of money for moy- 
ing the crops and their newspaper or- 
gans denounced the Secretary of the 
Treasury as an idiot for supposing that 


Money | 
was needed for moy. | 


dollars, if so much } 













afternoon the Secre f 
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it was necessary for the Government to} 


come to the relief of the farmers, Ip 


the same way the announcement of the § 
Secretary of the Treasury that ther 


was actually on hand in the Treasury, 
and ready for immediate delivery to any 
and every bank complying with the re 
quirements of the law, $500,000,000 in 
new national bank note currency which 
he would not hesitate to issue under the 
provisions of the Aldrich 
Vreeland Act of May 30th 
1908, to banks making ap- 
plication therefor in accord 
ance with the terms o 
that act—occasioned imme- 
diate relief in a very acute 
situation for which the big 
banking centres were in large 
measure responsible through 
the general restriction of 
credits which was 
favored. It can hardly be 
denied that the motive was 
to influence Congress in the 
enactment of currency legis 
lation, either to postpone it 
altogether, or to modify it a 
‘the bankers desired. Thi 
action of the Secretary of the 
Treasury was a_ conclusive 
proof that the sovereignty 
over the banking system of 
the country was lodged where 
it ought to be, in the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 
And it was this sort of control of the 
financial destiny of the country that 
made the creation of the federal re 
serve system necessary. The bankers 
in the great money centres can now 
engage in the business of banking and 
attend strictly to that. 

One of the minor reforms instituted 
by Secretary McAdoo has been the re- 
quirement that the banks should pay 
the Government an interest of two pet 
cent on deposits of money from the 
Treasury. Beginning with June, 1919, 
the Government began the collecting o! 
about two million dollars a year In I 
terest, only nine banks refusing the 
Government deposits under the new 
regulation, and many other banks seek- 
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currency has been removed from New 
York City to the Capital. State banks 
are also coming into the Reserve Sys- 
tem without becoming national banks 
by conforming to the regulations ; and 
fhe only important Presidential veto of 
an act passed by Congress was because 
of the privilege granted the state banks 
which tended to the discouragement of 
their entering the Reserve System. 

Of course the currency bill is not the 
only measure for which McAdoo is in 
part responsible, his experts at the 
Treasury constantly studying the vari- 
ous items of the tariff bill while it was 
in preparation, including the taxes on 
corporations and on imports. In spite 


of the preélection talk about the tariff 
bill being a failure, it remains true that 
from all sources the revenue of the Gov- 
ernment amounted this year to $734,- 
343,720, excluding postoffice receipts, an 
increase of $10,232,471 over the receipts 
for the previous year, the last year of 
the Taft Administration. Under the 
Payne-Aldrich law, forty four per cent 
of the revenues were derived from tariff 
taxes; under the Underwood tariff law, 
thirty nine per cent, which leaves the 
country with less of an emergency tax 
to provide because of the decrease in 
imports brought about by the European 
war. All the elaborate machinery 
for collecting these taxes had to be de- 


What the Gallery 


HE gallery and the gallery god have 
somehow acquired a spurious rep- 
utation for representing the worst 
of bad taste. The theatrical reporter, 
for purposes of describing the effect of 
a play upon the audience, likes to say 
the gallery roared or the gallery 
groaned or the gallery gave vent to 
ribald comments or disconcerting cat- 
calls; all signs of lack of judgment, cul- 
ture and proper appreciation of. what 
most merits appreciation are attributed 
to the gallery god. The assumption 
that only in the gallery sit those whom 
Hamlet spoke of as the “barren specta- 
tors’, the “general” to whom the best 
is always caviar, has become traditional. 
And, like many traditions, it has been 
outgrown though not relinquished. 
Perhaps when the “family circle” first 
acquired its unenviable reputation, it 
deserved it. Possibly it was guilty of 
all the faults attributed to it, in the 
days before the movies, in attracting so 
many of its patrons, weeding out most 
of the unskillful and left largely the 
judicious. But the long lines of limou- 
sines so often to be seen before the lead- 
ing moving picture palaces seem to point 
to the fact that, contrary to prevalent 
opinion, the orchestra as well has been 
affected. If the effect upon it has not 
been so great, it is probably because 
many of the occupants of orchestra 


chairs who have a liking for the movies — 


feel, out of a kind of spirit of noblessé 
obligé, that they owe it to their pocket- 
books not to satisfy it. If that be true, 
the movies, by eliminating from the 
gallery a greater proportion of the in- 
judicious than from the rest of the 
house, have, by just so much,’ better 
fitted the gallery for more ambitious 
drama. So the photo-drama has had a 
salutary effect upon the theatre audi- 
ence, changing it, if not by a process of 
education, at least by the less satisfac- 
tory process of selection. For that rea- 
son the cinema is a menace to the 
drama as a business only, not as an art. 
It has cleared the way for “fewer and 
better” plays. It will be the duty of 
the dramatist of the future not, as so 
many suppose, to strive to lure back 
the movies’ audience by making his 
dramas as much like the photo-play as 
Possible, but to use the greater freedom 
the increased homogeneity of his own 
audience now affords him to improve 


By ARTHUR POLLOCK 


his dramatic output. 
ready for improvement. 

At any rate, though it may once have 
deserved its reputation, the gallery does 
not deserve it today. Its occupants are 
still the most enthusiastic in their ap- 
plause, the most prompt to laugh where 
the laugh comes in, the first to show 
signs of boredom when the play is tedi- 
ous or the humor stupid. All of which 
is but to say that the gallery is the most 
responsive part of the house. That, 
however, is hardly a reflection upon the 
gallery’s patrons. Even if they were as 
free in their expressions of approval or 
disapproval as they are credited with 
being, they would still be immeasurably 
more self-contained than the spectators 
at a Greek drama are said to have been; 
and the Greed audiences were the most 
broadly cultured, keenly critical spec- 
tators the drama has ever known. In 
fact, responsiveness is one of the great- 
est virtues of the gallery habitué. 


The gallery is 


HE responsiveness of him who sits 
aloft is due to the fact that all his 
interest is centered in the play. He has 
only one reason for going to the theatre 
—to see the play. He can afford to see 
no play in which he is not sure to be 
interested. Playgoing with him is not 
a pastime or a fad or a pose. He does 
not treat the theatre as a place to en- 
tertain his friends or to put into good 
humor someone with whom he may 
wish to do business. Hence no gallery 
god is ever heard to ask of the usher 
the name of the play he has come to 
the theatre to see; nor does he, if the 
answer happens to be, “Hamlet”, have 
to ask, as an orchestra patron at one of 
Forbes - Robertson’s recent perform- 
ances, the name of the author. 

And since the gallery god’s interest 
in any play he attends is real and not 
affected, he shows to playwright and 
player a polite consideration not often 
shown by the rest of the house—he gets 
te the theatre on time. When the cur- 
tain rises every gallery spectator—with 
exceptions enough to prove the rule—is 
in his seat. Seldom does he saunter in 


about the middle of the first act, and, at 
the most important moment, climb care- 
lessly over a row of attentive spectators. 

Why is the gallery god responsive, 
sincere, and discerning? The reason is 
revealed in an analysis of the gallery 


vised by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
When the bankers began to criticize 
McAdoo’s determination to publish the 
names of banks which were hoarding 
their currency for no sufficient reason, 
the matter was presented to the Presi- 
dent. His simple reply was: “McAdoo 
knows what he is talking about; the 
Treasury Department is in a position to 
obtain all the facts.” But what a com- 
plete change there is in the Government 
when the Treasury Department is be- 
ginning to control the banks instead of 
allowing the few big bankers to control 
the deposits. The financial centre of 
the country is now the Treasury of the 
United States. 


Wants 


audience. In the first place, the term 
“gallery god” is a misnomer. Gallery 
goddess would be more accurate. The 
section of the audience which looks 
down upon the scene from among the 
rafters is, like the rest of the house, 
composed largely of women. It is not 
unusual for a spacious and crowded gal- 
lery to contain no more than twenty or 
thirty men. Today one of the chief at- 
tributes of women is mental curiosity, 
mental sensitization. And the most alert 
women are those who have to depend 
for their livelihood upon their alertness. 
It is these who sit in the gallery. They 
are not the jaded, the bored, the blase. 
So it is also with the few gods the gal- 
lery seats. The masculine element in- 
cludes, for instance, none of the ac- 
knowledged banes of the drama. The 
stage-door Johnny is not a gallery god; 
the bald-headed row is notably an or- 
chestra institution; the enervating influ- 
ence of the Tired Business Man is least 
potent above the main floor. A large 
percentage of the gallery spectators are 
young and sulphitic; others are play- 
goers of long experience. You will find 
in the gallery the art student and the 
budding artist, the writer just arriving, 
the poet as yet unpaid, and, of course, 
the aspiring dramatist. You may hear 
two girls at your elbow discussing the 
genesis and development of the short 
stories they are writing; a young actress 
talking of the trials of rehearsals or, 
perhaps, in the intermissions, poring 
over a grammar in an effort to master 
a foreign language; the student of play 
production bemoaning the fact that the 
ideas being worked out abroad by Bar- 
ker, Craig and Reinhardt, have born so 
little fruit in America. 

The influence of the spectator in the 
gallery is not a negative influence; his 
responsiveness, genuine interest, and 
discrimination make him a positive force 
in the theatre. In no way is he a draw- 
back to the drama. Many an actor may 
excuse, and his critics condone, his over 
acting, his horseplay, his crude or ob- 
vious methods, by saying that he has to 
please the gallery and the gallery can 
appreciate nothing that is not obvious 
or overdone. That is not true. The 
gallery may be hard to please, its wants 
difficult to meet; but what the gallery 
wants comes very near to being what is 
best for the drama. 





Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


The Musings of Hafiz 


My views on the Feline Hair Question are too well known to need repetition here. Never- 
theless, totally disagreeing as I do with anything that Towser has to say in favor of short 
hair, I am a firm believer in free speech and am opposed to the muzzling of a sincere dog, 
however erroneous his views may be. After all, if one must belong to the canine race, what 
does it matter whether one’s hair is short or long—or whether one has any hair at all? 


TOWSER ON THE VANITY OF LONG HAIR 





Y hair hangs down on either 


side 


Like a Niagara small. 
Why is it this, my greatest pride, 
Should bring about my fall? 











Why is it that my well brushed hair, 
That now so smoothly lies, 

As soon as I descend the stair 
Always gets in my eyes? 
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No wonder, thus deprived of sight, 
I step on empty air 

And to the bottom of the flight 
Rebound from stair to stair. 


I’m not the sort of dog that cares 
To make a fuss when hit; 

But falling down a flight of stairs 
Is not the worst of it. 


As there I lie completely out 
Of breath and very flat, 

Why is it always someone stout 
That takes me for a mat? 








EAR HAFIZ: Like most people, 

I have been considering the 

town Przemysl, and after an in- 

terview at Narragansett with your 

cousin China Famous (except that he 

is white with blue eyes) I thought I 
understood. 

P-r, or rather P-r-r-r, as rendered by 
you and by him, is not only a syllable 
but a word in itself. 

“Ysl” must rhyme with “whistle”, 
and the name was solved. 
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P-R-Z-E-M-Y-S-L 


“Purr-zem-istle” is very pronounce- 
able. 

But next day, also, I met a gentle- 
man from Poland. I asked him the 
burning question. 

“First”, said he, “you must remem- 
ber that in Polish every letter is pro- 
nounced.” 

“Yes”, I replied, eagerly, and almost 
launched “Purrzemistle” at him. 

“But”, he continued, “in Polish the 
combination of letters RZ is pronounced 





like your SH, so that the correct ae 
nunciation of the name is ‘Shemmil’. 
I gasped. “But, you said every letter 
was pronounced.” , 
“Yes, yes”, said the Pole. “Shemmil, 
Shemmil—you can hear the P and s 
quite plainly.” . 
I couldn’t, but I didn’t dare tell hims0. 
Has it anything to do with Peter 
Schemil’s losing his shadow? 
Your distracted 
UncLE ARTHUR 
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Football 


Pirates 


By 
HERBERT REED 


HE ends above all other men go 

into a football game with letters 

of marque and reprisal. Theirs is 
not alone to “question why?” but to 
find out. There is between them and a 
long run more room than is the case 
with any other members of the eleven. 
They must be prepared to risk some- 
thing, but not too much. But above all 
things, on the defence, they must find 
out what the play is going to be. 

It is a fascinating, dangerous, lonely, 
situation—and rich in possibilities. In 
general the mental status of the end has 
not changed from the old days. The 
“raw” end is in many ways the hardest 
man to coach. He may be a genius, 
or he may be the opposite, whatever 
that is. A good coach wastes no time 
on either extreme. 

Under the rules, men like Hinkey, 
Trenchard and Campbell played the 
game as they found it. In the case of 
Hinkey, perhaps one of the greatest ends 
that ever stood upon the field, there was 
nothing to teach. It made no differ- 
ence how many yards he edged away 
from his tackle, or how many feet he 
edged toward the latter. In either case 
he got excellent results. Probably if he 
were playing under the present code he 
would get the same results. No one yet 
knows just what his theories of end 
play are; one only knows his practice. 
His general theory of the game is not 
dificult to size up. Nor can there be 
‘any doubt that he is right. And yet the 
practical work of the ends must be built 





Hodgson, an Army back who, like Oli- 
Phant, is a trouble maker for ends 





Oliphant, one of the Army’s star backs. Fnds are especially 
recommended not to allow this type of man to get a start. 


into the work of the entire team, and to 
do that, he probably wil! have to eall 
for help. 

In seeking help of this kind a nice dis- 
tinction will have to be made between 
men who can “play it right” and men 
who can “talk it right”. Probably such 
men as Kilpatrick, Bomeisler, or Tom 
Shevlin, could “wake up” the Yale 
ends. I doubt, however, if their own 
methods could be passed on to their pu- 
pils, unless among these pupils- there 
happens to be a man of the same type. 
It is barely possible that some old 
player without a great deal of reputa- 
tion would better fit into the general 
scheme of things at New Haven. 

End play has varied a great deal 
since the early days of football. This 
is especially true of the defence. Going 
down the field under kicks, there is 
nothing to teach such a pair as Shevlin 
and Rafferty of Yale, or such a pair as 
Davis and Henry of Princeton. The 
“nailing” of the catcher of the kick is 
best figured out by two men whose duty 
it is to “get him”. 

There were on a certain team some 
years ago two ends who never went 
down the field without laying a wager. 
They settled up after the game. As a 
tule neither man owed the other very 
much. Possibly they might have done 
the downfield end work by some other 
system, but it is doubtful if they could 
have followed a better one. 

One of the test questions put to 
every coach is, “What do you do with 
your ends?” The answer to that ques- 
tion will often show the general way in 
which he is working—in other words, 
his general idea of the game. So im- 
portant is the end problem that those 
who have well settled theories are us- 
ually called cranks. However, cranks 
are occasionally right. 

Princeton, I think, has seen the light. 
Yale may see it. Harvard has been 
seeing for some years. The old Penn- 
sylvania theory of playing the end and 
the side line seems not to have stood 
the test. There was too much reliance 


on the side line. Under present condi- 
tions I think that Pennsylvania is plac- 
ing more reliance on the end himself. 

In the offensive game the end is of 
quite as much importance, especially as 
he mows down members of the second- 
ary defence. It might be argued that 
he was all important in completing the 
forward pass, but experiments have 
shown that he is quite as valuable in 
threatening to take the forward pass as 
in actually receiving it. This does not 
necessarily mean that he should not be 
able to handle the ball cleanly, but it 
does mean that he should be able to do 
even more good things than the back, 
who, much of the time, will be the ac- 
tual receiver of the pass. 

Just as in defence, the end must 
think for himself. In the old days he 
had little more to worry about than 
helping to box the tackle. Today he is 
an interferer of the first order. And 
just as on defence it is hard to give him 
a hard and fast rule by which to work, 
so in offence one cannot lay down the 
law to one who is above the law. 

The ends have played a most import- 
ant part in the early games. The 
Princeton ends have been good, the Yale 
ends poor, and as far as can be discov- 
ered at long distance, the Harvard ends 
the best of the lot. No doubt the in- 
fluence of Leo Leary accounts in large 
measure for the efficiency both in offence 
and defence of the Crimson ends. Leary, 
himself a remarkable end in his time, 
seems to have the faculty of developing 
ends in such a way that they fit into 
the Harvard system without losing their 
individuality. It*is really a remark- 
able feature of the so-called Harvard 
“machine” that it works smoothly with- 
out absorbing the personalities of the 
men in it. This I think is especially 
true of the ends. At Harvard it seems 
to be possible to play what might be 
called an orthodox end, and at the same 
time a piratical end. The “new foot- 
ball” will exact much from the ends, and 
no one who knows the game envies them 
the work cut out for them. 
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Two Kinds of Pork 


EPRESENTATIVE FREAR of 
Wisconsin has attained full mea- 
sure of fame for his opposition to 

the Rivers and Harbors Bill. He has 
known how to use the press in exploit- 
ing his anti-pork-barrel views, having 
introduced seven different resolutions 
which were duly given to the papers, 
that being the sole purpose of their in- 
troduction, as they were none of them 
followed up before the committees to 
which they were referred. Now Mem- 
bers of Congress have the same con- 
tempt for fake legislation in the interest 
of publicity that lawyers have for the 
trying of a case in the newspapers. Ac- 
cordingly, Harrison of Mississippi went 
after Frear in the final debate accept- 
ing the Senate bill. Speaking of pork, 
Harrison showed that Frear, during his 
brief service, had introduced eighteen 
private pension bills varying from $12 
to $60 a month; that for the little town 
of Rice Lake, in his district, with a pop- 
ulation of less than 4000 people, he had 
introduced a bill appropriating $75,000 
for a public building, and for Hudson, 
less than 3000, he had sought an appro- 
priation of $75,000. This exposure has 
virtually finished Frear’s career in be- 
half of economy. Holman, long ago 
Chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, rejoiced in the title, “the Watch- 
Dog of the Treasury”. A Member to 
whom an appropriation for his district 
had been denied, bided his time until 
an appropriation bill was introduced 
containing some fat pork for Holman’s 
district, when he arose, called attention 
to the extravagance of these items and 
quoted: 


’Tis sweet to hear the honest watch-dog’s 


voice 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw 
near home. 


Our American Cientificos 


UOTH Minority Leader Mann, in 
discussing the War-Tax Bill: 


Mr. Speaker, you Democrats are good 
people, but you do not know how to run 
the country. (Prolonged applause on the 
Republican side.) 


This delusion that a certain class of 
people is alone competent to govern was 
characteristic of the Bourbons of 
France “who never learned anything or 
forgot anything.” Followed the French 
Revolution. The Mexican Cientificos 
were the only ones who could govern 
Mexico “scientifically”. Followed the 
Mexican Revolution. That standpat 
attitude of mind was the characteristic 
one in the days of Cannonism. Fol- 
lowed the political revolution of 1912 
which left the Republican Party third in 
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the race, with eight electoral votes for 


Taft. But the Cientifico, whether 
French, Mexican or American, never 
learns anything or forgets anything. 


Alaska Unlocked 


HE passage by the Senate of the 
House bill for the leasing of coal 
lands in Alaska marks the end of a long 
controversy, of which the Ballinger- 
Pinchot episode was the most signifi- 
cant. Senator Shafroth of Colorado 
took the states-rights position, that the 
federal government had no_ business 
leasing its public lands and that the 
principle if accepted for Alaska would 
be applied to the public lands within 
the states. He talked for two days un- 
availingly. The withdrawal of British 
Columbia coal for war purposes made 
the bill an emergency measure, and the 
alternative of putting the Alaska coal 
lands in the hands of the Guggenheims 
and their ilk did not appeal to the Sen- 
ate. This is the first of the five con- 
servation measures to be taken up by 
the Senate, all having passed the House. 


Gag Rule and the War Tax 


HE war-tax bill was put through the 
House by the adoption of a rule 
giving seven hours’ debate, the privilege 
of offering a motion to recommit and 
no amendments to be considered from 
the floor. Thereupon there arose a 
loud wail about gag-rule, Republicans 
and Progressives voting unanimously 
against the adoption of the rule. One 
familiar with congressional procedure 
dismisses the whole contention as an ap- 
peal to the galleries. As the seven 
hours of debate, in which not a vote was 
changed, drew to a close, it was hard to 
find men to speak and one of the Re- 
publicans naively referred to “this gag- 
rule under which I am now speaking.” 
As to the right of amendment from the 
floor, in this particular case the bill had 
been discussed in the Democratic cau- 
cus, which is a two to one majority of 
the whole House. The Committee on 
Ways and Means had carried out the 
general instructions of the caucus, and 
in the framing of a revenue bill the 
House as a whole is incompetent for 
the task. The whole contention for a 
tariff commission is based on the theory 
of the incompetence of an unwieldly 
legislative body to frame a _ revenue 
bill. The war-tax bill was evidently 
regarded by the opposition, Republi- 
cans and Progressives voting together, 
as the last chance at an issue for the 
Congressional campaign. Some of the 
Democrats, of the Champ Clark type, 
thought that the issue should have been 
postponed until after the election, on 
the Barnum theory that the people like 


to be fooled and resent the splendid 
confidence in their intelligence and 
patriotism that Woodrow Wilson con- 
tinually displays. The opposition con- 
tention was manifestly insincere. Opin- 
ion was divided as to whether the tax 
was unnecessary or was made necessary 
by Democratic extravagance or by the 
failure of the Underwood tariff to pro- 
vide sufficient revenue. Sherley of Ken- 
tucky gave the facts, that the Payne bill 
contributed 44 per cent of the revenue, 
the Underwood bill 35 per cent, so that 
a smaller proportion of revenue had to 
be made up because of the cessation of 
imports. Sherley’s argument was un- 
answerable, that it was impossible so to 
minimize “the most stupendous conflict 
of all time” as to ignore its effects upon 
the United States. But Payne and 
Mann and the rest saw a chance to com- 
plicate the question of an emergency 
tax with the tariff question, and the op- 
position voted solidly, with one excep- 
tion, against the imposition of the tax. 
Sco voted the Democratic minority 
against the war-tax of 1898, hoping for 
a popular issue. The campaigns of 
1898 and 1900, on that issue, should not 
be reassuring to Republicans now. 


For Cheaper Beer 


"THE opposition of Hobson, represent- 
ing the temperance forces, to the 
tax on wine and beer seems rather unin- 
telligent if temperance be the end in 
view. The objection from the opposing 
camp is that there will be more foam 
in the beer mug and more water in the 
wine as a consequence. But then there 
are some good people who object to the 
christening of a ship with a bottle of 
wine broken on the prow, though other- 
wise the contents of the bottle would 
go into some unfortunate human stom- 
ach. As Thomas Carlyle was wont to 
remark: “’Tis a queer world.” 


The New Peace Advocates 


HE Republicans who so persistently 
urged a war policy upon this cout 

try during the Mexican troubles are 
pow as unanimously in favor of peace 
with all the world, and are fearful that 
every proposal of the Administration 
for meeting the crisis in American affairs 
might lead to war with some European 
power. This was the basis of opposition 
to the Ship Registry Bill, the Govert- 
ment insurance of shipping, the Phil- 
ippine Bill, and, now, to the Gov- 
ernment purchase of ships. We trust 
that their opponents will not subject 
themselves to the charge of excessive 
cruelty by quoting from the recent wat 
speeches of these patriots in the House 


and Senate, and their condemnation of 


President Wilson’s policy in Mexico. 
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‘SHALL now quote in condensed 
form the opinions of a few of the 
great philosophers and scientists 

yho have since the days of Newton 
studied this subject of attraction—in 
order to show that I am fully warranted 
in challenging the doctrine of orthodox 
science regarding the existence, nature, 
cause, and laws of this idol, this un- 
known God, they have so long wor- 
shipped. These quotations show that 
this theory of attraction has always been 
looked upon by great and independent 
thinkers as a bogus theory; and when I 
complete the proof that bodies do not 
fal—that will be proof positive that 
they cannot be under the influence of 
the Earth’s attraction. And when I 
prove to the scientists what Kinertia in 
its nature, cause, and laws really is, then 
it will be seen that the Sun does not at- 
tract the planets and that the force of 
gravitation is not of an attractive char- 
acter at all. 

A great many of these quotations are 
taken from Professor Taylor’s excellent 
paper on gravitation published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Newton’s 
ideas have been quoted already, but for 
the convenience of readers who have not 
read them, I will give them in a mpre 
condensed form. He says in the begin- 
ning of the “Principia”: 


I here design only to give a mathemati- 
cal notion of those forces without consid- 
ering their physical causes, and seats, or 
places of action. 

These quantities of forces, we may, for 
brevity’s sake, call by the names of mo- 
tive, accelerative, and absolute forces; 
and for distinction’s sake consider them 
with respect to the bodies that tend to 
the centre; to the places of those bodies; 
and to the centre of force’ towards which 
they tend; that is to say, I refer the 
motive force to the body, as an endeavor 
and propensity of the whole towards a 
centre, arising from the propensities of 
the several parts taken together—the ac- 
celerative force to the place of the body, 
as a certain power of energy diffused from 
the centre to all places around, to move 
the bodies that are in them; and the ab- 
solute force to the centre, as endued with 
some cause, without which those motive 
forces would not be propagated through 
the spaces round about. Whether that 
cause is some central body (such as is the’ 
loadstone in the centre of the force of 
Magnetism, or the earth in the centre of 
the gravitating force) that does not yet 
appear, 

For I here design only to give a math- 
ematical notion of those forces, without 
considering their physical causes and 
Seats, I likewise call attractions 
and impulses, in the same sense, acceler- 
ative and motive; and use the words 
attraction, impulse, or propensity of any 
sort towards a centre, promiscuously and 
indifferently one for another, considering 
those forces not physically, but mathe- 
matically. Wherefore the reader is not 
to imagine that by those words I any- 
where take upon me to define the kind 
or the manner of any action, the causes, 
or the physical reasons thereof; or that I 
attribute forces in a true and physical 
sense to certain centres (which are only 
mathematical points) when .at any time 
I happen to speak of centres as attract- 
ing or as endued with attractive powers. 

ur purpose is only to trace out the 
quantity and properties of this force from 
the p enomenon, and to apply what we 
discover im some simple cases as princi- 
ples, by which in a mathematical way we 





Do Bodies Fall? 


By KINERTIA 


may estimate the effects thereof in more 
involved cases. ; 

We said in a mathematical way, to 
avoid all questions about the nature or 
quality of this force, which we should not 
be understood to determine by any hy- 
pothesis; and therefore call it by the gen- 
eral name of attraction. 

I here use the word attraction in gen- 
eral for any endeavor of what kind soever 
made by bodies to approach each other, 
whether that endeavor arises from the 
action of the bodies themselves, as tend- 
ing mutually to, or agitating, each other 
by spirits emitted; or whether it arises 
from the action of the ether, or of the 
air, or of any medium whatsoever, whether 
corporeal or incorporeal, anyhow impell- 
ing bodies placed therein towards each 
other. In the same general sense I use 
the word impulse, not defining in this 
treatise the species or physical qualities 
of forces, but investigating the quantities 
and mathematical proportions of them— 
as I observed before in the definitions. 

And on the last page of the “Prin- 
cipia” he reaches this conclusion as the 
result of his best judgment on the sub- 
ject: 

But hitherto I have not been able to 
discover the cause of those properties of 
gravity from phenomena, and I frame no 
hypothesis; for whatever is not deduced 
from the phenomena is to be called an 
hypothesis; and hypothesis, whether meta- 
physical or physical, whether of occult 
qualities or mechanical, have no place in 
experimental philosophy. 

Newton explains his position very 
clearly, and certainly does not wish to be 
called the discoverer of the force of at- 
traction in matter. 

The word hypothesis which he con- 
demns is not the hypothesis used by 
scientists now in deducing from phe- 
nomena ideas which help in finding 
truth. What he meant by hypothesis 
was the a priori method of deducing 
vain theories from the imagination, by 
the supposed laws of thought, without 
submitting them to experimental veri- 
fication. Thus, any one who was said 
to have a theory was looked upon as a 
visionary. Such was a survival from 
the old scholastic philosophy; and 
amongst simple people it till persists, as 
shown by their contempt for theorists. 

In modern science, theory means the 
perfection of all scientific truth. Ac- 
cording to theory, the heat units in a 
ton of coal should give an absolute 
amount of energy; whilst in practice it 
may give only one-fifth of that amount. 


AMONGST the contemporaries of 

Newton who differed from him as to 
the cause of gravity, was Dr. Villemot of 
Lyons (1707). He referred the move- 
ments of the planets to Cartesian vor- 
tices; and his theory was that their 
gravitation is occasioned by a difference 
of pressure, on their outer and inner 
faces, of the fluid constituting the solar 
vortex, owing to an increase of its den- 
sity outward from the sun. This was 
a competitive theory to that of Newton; 
and it was this very competition that 
forced Newton just before his death to 
yield to the clamor of his followers for 
a cause to accompany his law; and it 
was then that he placed the finishing 
touches to his great generalization by 
the statement that “every particle of 
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matter in the Universe attracted every 
other particle.” 

Another great mathematician was 
John Bernoulli of Switzerland (1734) 
As a philosopher who believed in the 
Cartesian system of vortices, he formed 
a theory that combined the two com- 
petitive theories of Newton and Des 
Cartes. He considered that both these 
theories had insurmountable difficulties, 
and thought a mean between them 
would be a satisfactory theory. And in 
a prize essay to the 
French Academy he 
said: 


The gravitation of 
the planets toward 
the centre of the 
Sun, and the weight 
of bodies toward the 
centre of the Earth, 
are not caused either 
by the attraction of 
Newton or by the ro- 
tary force of the vor- 
tex medium of Des 
Cartes, but by the 
immediate impulsion 
of a substance which 
under the form of 
what I call a “central 
torrent”, is continu- 
ally thrown from the 
whole circumference 
of the vortex to its 
centre, and conse- 
quently impresses on 
all bodies encountered 
by it in its path the 
sume tendency toward the centre of the 
vortex. And all that Newton has de- 
rived from his imaginary attractions are 
by my theory dynamically derived from 
the impulsions of the central torrent. 


Sir Isaac 


But Newton’s theory survived, not 
because it was the fittest but because 
of its analogy to the attraction of a 
magnet, which people thought they un- 
derstood. 

George Louis Lessage, a French Swiss 
mathematician (1750), had a_ theory 
that gravity could be produced by means 
of an infinite number of ultra-mundane 
corpuscles of transcedent minuteness 
and velocity, traversing space in straight 
lines in all directions. He says: 


Atoms and masses of matter are im- 
pelled together differentially, in the lines 
of their reciprocal mechanical shadows, or 
in the direction in which the rectilinear 
impulses of the corpuscles are uncoun- 
teracted by opposing ones, from the in- 
tervention of other atoms or masses. 


Many great scientists take a favorable 
view of this theory; even up to the 
present time it is considered the most 
satisfactory kinetic theory under con- 
sideration. But, of course, as Maxwell, 
Herschell, and others, have pointed out, 
if Newton’s theory is a static miracle, 
this one of Le Sage would require a 
continuous kinetic series of miracles to 
produce the effects we experience. 

Leonard Euler, another eminent Swiss 
mathematician (1760), had a theory of 
inductive pressure from the universal 
ether. He says: 


Let us suppose that before the creation 
of the world, God had created only two 
bodies, at a distance from each other, in 
vacuous space, and absolutely nothing ex- 
isted outside them; and that they were 
in a state of rest; would it be possible for 
the one to approach the other, or for them 
to have a propensity to approach? How 
could the one feel the other at a distance? 

Whence could arise the desire for ap- 
proaching? These are perplexing ques- 
tions. [Yes, unless you believe that God 
could just as easily give them that desire 





as to create them.] But if you suppose 
that the intermediate space is filled with 
g@ subtile matter [such as the corpuscles 
of Le Sage], we can comprehend at once 
that this matter may act upon the bodies 
by impelling them. The effect would be 
the same as if they possessed a power of 
mutual attraction. Better to ascribe the 
action to such a cause, although the man- 
ner of acting to be unknown to us, than to 
have recourse to an unintelligible property 
like attraction. As the idea of all occult 
qualities is now banished from philosophy, 
attraction ought not to be considered in 


this sense. 

Dear old Euler, 
whose splendid trea- 
tise on Algebra, and 
excellent letters to a 
Princess, gave him a 
place in my memory 
that will prevent me 
from ever forgetting 
him! Yet I would 
rather believe in 
Newton’s occult force 
of attraction than in 
the work of this 
ether. 

John Herapath of 
England (1816) de- 
pended like Euler 
and Le Sage on a 
fluid medium, and 
the supposition 


that the parti- 

cles of matter have 

inertia, and_ perfect 
rigidity, and that they would impact and 
rebound as if they were elastic, without 
producing heat. But that the varying 
temperature of the medium from solar 
heat, would so change the density of the 
medium as to cause the phenemena of 
gravitation as we know it. 


Newton : 


There was a basis of fact in this theo- 
ry, but as it seemed to violate Newton’s 
Lex III, and did not consider mass a 
constant quantity, it was too trouble- 
some for scientists to 
bother with, and it 
was pigeon-holed and 
forgotten. 

Dr. Jules Guyot, 
an ingenious French- 
man (1832), had a 
kinetic theory of 
gravitation depend- 
ent on an elastic 
ether and certain oth- 
er conditions which 
required a number 
of miracles to pro- 
duce. With these 
conditions in exist- 
ence, and if a mole- 
cule of this ether was 
set vibrating and 
kept vibrating, the 
whole universe could 
be created in three 
successive genetic periods, and the law 
of the action would be the inverse square 
of the distance, just as with Newton. 
But the trouble is that it would take 
more miracles to produce the right con- 
ditions than is required to give to mat- 
ter the desire for each particle to pull 
each other. 

Michael Faraday, the great English 
experimental philosopher (1844), spec- 
ulated on the nature of matter, and the 
cause of gravity, after he found that 
magnetic attraction was really pro- 
duced by a kinetic field of force, and 
that whilst the action appeared to be 
static, the cause of the action was kin- 
etic. 





Leonard Euler 


ee 


He thought because of the same name 
“attraction”, and the close analogy in the 
supposed action of one magnet attract. 
ing another, and two masses attracting 
mutually each other, that when he found 
the cause of the one he could also fing 
the cause of the other. He, like many 
other great scientists who looked to him 
as their master, was a firm believer jp 
the atoms of Boscovich. And in his 
paper read before the Royal Society jn 
1850, called “On the possible relation of 
Gravity to Electricity”, he says: 


The long and constant persuasion that 
all the forces of nature are mutually de 
pendent, having one common origin, or 
rather being different manifestations of 
one fundamental power, has made me 
often think upon the possibility of estab- 
lishing by experiment a connection be. 
tween gravity and electricity, and so jp- 
troducing the former into the group, the 
chain of which (including Magnetism, 
Chemical force, and heat) binds so many 
and such varied exhibitions of force to- 
gether by common relations. 


He then narrates many crucial exper- 
ments to test the relationship; but he 
concludes: “Here end my trials for the 
present, the results are negative.” Sey- 


eral years later, in a paper on the Con- 


servation of Force, he says: 


I believe I represent the received ides. 


of the gravitating force aright, in saying 
that it is a simple attractive force, ex- 
erted between any two or all the particles 
or masses of matter at every sensible 
distance, but with a strength varying in- 
versely as the square of the distance. The 
usual idea of the force implies direct ac- 
tion at a distance, and such a view ap- 
pears to present little difficulty, except to 
Newton, and a few including myself, who 
in that respect may be of like mind with 
him. 

This idea of gravity appears to me to 
ignore entirely the principle of the con- 
servation of force; and by the terms of 
its definition, if taken in an absolute 
sense, varying inversely as the square of 

the distance, to be in 


it. 


Faraday was handi- 
capped in this in- 
vestigation through 
his want of training 
in the — symbolical 
language of the cal- 
culus, and by _ his 
misconception — of 
Newton’s idea of a 
force varying as the 
distance. 

Faraday thought it 
was the quantity of 
force that varied, and 
Newton assumed that 
it was only the m- 
tensity of the force 
that varied inverse- 
ly as the square of 
the distance; and that difference ¢ 
plains the most of Faraday’s criticism 
on this subject of gravity. 

Mare Sequin, a French engineer, and 
Le Abbe Moigno, editor of Cosmos 
(1852), tried to work out a kinetic the- 
ory of gravity in place of the static 
theory of attraction. And their opil- 
ion is expressed thus: 


If there is anything certain in the world, 
it is that the molecules of bodies and 
bodies themselves are not really self at- 
tractive; it is that attraction is not a2 
intrinsic but only a developed force; It 
is that notwithstanding everything occuls 
as though bodies mutually attracted eac 
other; it is incontestably true that bodies 
do not so attract. Newton, as Euler, 3 
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, ilosopher worthy of the name, has 
tog Ay seine but two things, Inertia and 
Motion, originally impressed by a free 
will, the first and infinite mover. And it 
is with these two great facts of inertia 


and movement that advancing science 
S hall ultimately explain all the phenom- 
S ena of the physical world. Already cour- 


Page 


ous thinkers have endeavored to ex- 
plain by inertia and motion, the great, 


: the capital fact of universal attraction; 
| put these explanations are neither so dis- 
} tinctly formulated, nor so plausible as to 


enable us to give a correct idea of them. 


Like Dr. Hooke, they had the proof, 
but it was too deep to be made under- 
sandable in writing. But the fact is 
that so long as people believe in the 
fall of bodies, there can be no proof 
given of a purely dynamical character 
that will explain kinetically the action 
of gravity. ee 

Gabriel Lamé, a distinguished French 
geometer (1852), the author of several 
works on natural philosophy and elas- 
ticity, says: 

Elasticity is the real origin or indispen- 
able intermediary of all the more im- 
portant physical phenomena of the Uni- 
verse. . . - In a word, the function of 
Plasticity in nature is at least as import- 
ant as that of universal gravitation. In- 
deed, gravitation and elasticity should be 
considered as effects of the same cause, 
which correlate or connect all the mate- 


rial parts of the universe; the firs 
serting this relation through 
tances, the second exhibitin 
very small spaces. 


Lamé’s idea was that th 
of all forces depend on the 
ether, which he supposed to 
After explaining how li 
such a medium for its pro 
diffraction and refraction, h 


all the observed facts, it 
modify them, diffuse their 
complicate their laws. 


that elasticity would utima 
as the correlating principl 
ural action, when universall 
although there is much 
action that is not elastic. 

The law of the elastic fo 
increases. as the distan 
whereas the law of gravi 
decreases as the square of 
increases, 

You would not think fr 
that both forces were dependent on one 
wiversal principle in creation, but it is 
s0—as we hope to be able to prove when 
the scientific authorities will acknowl- 
edge that the fall of bodies is an illusion 
of the senses. And they will not ac- 
knowledge that until the public will 
foree them to prove that bodies really 
do fall. 

In the next article, the kinetic vortex 
theory of Descartes, Bernoulli, Guyot, 
and Lamé, will be presented, before the 
final and complete proof of the true 
proximate cause of terrestrial gravity, 
and the apparent fall of bodies, is given. 

In the meantime, if there are any read- 
8 anxious to discuss this matter quali- 
tatively without the use of mathematical 
malysis, but by the use of their own 
minds, without Doctor Jordan’s me- 
thanical mill, so that their opinion can 
k published in this journal, I shall be 


5 “tty pleased to assist in the discussion. 
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The Freedom of the Press 


We regret to hear that another 
brother is in distress. The editor of the 
Manchester (Okla.) Journal had a suit 
$f clothes stolen from him recently by 
} tourist printer. In order to enable 
he editor to leave his bed and get 
but his paper it was necessary for 
riends to take up an old clothes collec- 
ion. 
—New Orleans (La.) States. 


Strenuous Handshaking 


Nearly every paper that came to this 
pffice last week had something to say 
bout Congressman Neeley’s handshake. 
While the description was 
lifferent in many cases 
he verdict was unani- 
mous that the “rough- 
mg” the victim got left 
him feeling like, if he was 
all enough, he would like 
0 give the congressman 
» swift kick in the mid- 
Hle of the afternoon. 

—The Robinson 

(Kan.) Index. 





| Brutal 

“Well, did you have a 
jleasant vacation among 
he rubes?” 

“Rubes? Go on! I 
lidn’t see a rube all the 
ime I was in Joyville. 
The farmer’s daughter, 
who kept the books and 
vaited on the table, was 

Smith College graduate. 
he fellow who hauled 

y| trunk out from the 
tation was a Princeton 
junior. The farmer him- 
self. was president of the 
jlocal grange and part 

wher of the town gar- . 

lage, besides being a lecturer on plan‘ 
idiseases at Rutgers.’ His wife was a 
(magazine writer and a member of the 
iadvisory board of the National Country 
{Life Commission. The man who kept 
‘the general store was a Cornellian and 
held the tennis championship of Joy 
County. The clerk at the postoffice 
wore a Phi Beta Kappa key and was 
working for his Ph. D. at Dickinson. 
And the village dominie had once turned 
down a fashionable pulpit in Brooklyn. 
—The Newark (N. J.) News. 





A Wide Spread 


They passed through Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and the northern parts of North 
Dakota and South Dakota and after 
reaching Montana they visited many 
different parts of it. One evening they 
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took their suppers and ate on the 
Rocky mountains which will never be 
forgotten by the parties. 

—The Lafayette (Ind.) Journal. 


- Individual Culture 


Everybody ought to have his or her 
comb and brush. 
—The Clay Centre (Kan.) Dispatch. 


Treated His Wife, Too 


Uncle Russ Brown and wife were in 
town and visited the doctor and had a 
tooth pulled and also had one of his 
wife’s teeth pulled. 

—The Sequachee (Tenn.) News. 





—St. Joesph (Missouri) 


Scales of Justice 


The common people are coming into 
their own: Mr. Radcliff, the new pro- 
prietor of the meat market, will not be 
able to weigh both hands.. He is a one- 
armed gentleman. 

—Altoona (Kan.) Tribune. 


On His Uppers 


VICTIM HAD BOTH LOWER 
JAWS BROKEN. 
—Headline in the Okmulgee 
(Okla.) Democrat. 


Hope It Was Clear 


If-it rains this evening the social will 
be hell on next Thursday evening. 
—The Battle Creek (Mich.) Inquirer. 


A Best Seller in Eight Lines 


A pretty girl at Whitesburg, Ky., has 
been cleared of horse stealing, after 
spending a year in jail. It was proved 
that she merely used a neighbor’s horg 
without asking his permission. If jt 
can be proven that she had refused to 
wed the man on the horse we will haye 
the plot of a mountain romance. 

—Hopkinsville (Ky.) Kentuckian, 


Wit That Hits Low 


We asked a trombone player the other 
day if he could mention a single great 
man who, when he was a youth, played 
in the village band. He scratched his 
head and pondered for 
several minutes. No, he 


Then he asked us if we 


signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence who 
ever ran a country news- 
paper. 
—Lamar (Mo.) 
Democrat. 


The Speed Mania 


Charley Craven says 
he has a_ big healthy 
bulldog that he would 
like to trade for an 
auto. 

—St. Joseph (Mo.) 

Herald. 


Modest G. Oscar 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Oscar 
Dix have just bought a 
five- passenger touring 
ear: “G. O. D..”, being 
the initials to be placed 
on the car, in order not 
to appear too conspict- 
ous, the letters will be 
somewhat concealed by scroll work. 

—Terre Haute (Ind.) Spectator. 


News-Press. 


Faith 


NOTICE. 

All those knowing themselves indebiel 
to me will greatly oblige me by payilé 
same, as I sure need the money. 

W. P. Smith. 
—Atlanta (Kan.) Journal. 


A Mystery 
Our old friend, W. D. Hooks, acted 


as shortstop to one of our runs for din- 
ner this week, and whispered something 
good into our editorial ear. We %# 
mighty glad we heard his gentle vol. 
Thanks, brother. 

—The Rector (Ark.) Newsboy. 
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C. Rodemeyer, Berea, Ohio 

I do not wish to see your paper at all. 
A paper that shows the ignorance of the 
editor in such a way as yours does, re- 
garding real conditions in Germany, has 
no place with us. 


W. G. Anderson, Yale University Gym- 
nasium, New Haven, Connecticut 

As a small boy I learned more about 

the Franco-Prussian War from Harper’s 

Weekty than from any other source. 

I want my grandchildren to learn about 
the present war in a similar manner. 


David P. Simpson, Principal, West High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

For many years I did not let a week 
vo by without seeing HArPER’s WEEKLY. 
In the last year or two, however, 
Harper’s WEEKLY, in my judgment, was 
caught by the wave that swept over 
not only American literature but the 
literature of the world, and deteriorated 
agreat deal. . . . I wish to confess to 
you frankly that at the outbreak of this 
war of readjustment my first thought 
was to send for the Harper’s WEEKLY. 


John R. Hansen, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 

I don’t like your attitude towards the 
Germans and the Kaiser—it’s entirely 
too one-sided. Best wire Hapgood to 
come home. The London fog is affecting 
him and the stuff he is sending is off 
grade. 


H. W. Pusser, Chesterfield, South Caro- 
lina 

To think that you, occupying the high 
position that you do, would condescend 
to belie and blackmail a nation that is 
far in the lead and one who has done 
more for the enlightenment of the world 
than any other, is to say the least a dis- 
grace. That you are a tool goes with- 
out saying. 


Joseph F. Carrol, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 


In contracting for your sheet known’ 


as Harper’s WerEk.y, I did not know 
you were running a self asserting bigot 
sheet. You will not gain many friends 
by attacking people far broader than 
yourself. You will no doubt make your- 
self ridiculous by printing excerpts, let 
alone using good judgment. I, at one 
time, thought you were fair minded. I 
have also made a mistake. 


K. Greene, Shuqulak, Mississippi 

I feel that I need the paper, having 
been a subscriber for many years and 
my father was a subscriber for many 
years before and after the Civil War, 
but cannot afford to spend my hard 
earned cash on a paper that caters to 
this Romish ( ‘hurch, who is ‘an enemy to 
our country. 


Geo. E. Ladd, State College, New Mex- 
ico 


You have made good again. HArpER’s 


WEEKLY is all and more than I expected 
or hoped for. As you know, I differ 
with you radically at times, and espec- 
ially on your judgment of some public 
men, but I realize the power of your 
pen for good and rejoice at your ac- 
complishments, in the social and politi- 
cal life of America. 


John Handly, Atascosa, Texas 

With due allowance for inevitable ex- 
ceptions to my generalizations, I take 
issue with Dr. Gladden when he under- 
takes to defend the natural “resentment 
and wrath” of Catholics against the anti- 
papalists and describes the multitude of 
partizans who think of those on the 
other side as dangerous foes who must 
be watched and resisted and thwarted, 
and, if not exterminated, at least held 
in subjection. Dr. Gladden continues, 
“There are Roman Catholics who speak 
of Protestantism as a crime.” There 


are more than sixteen million Catholics 
in the United States, and they are pre- 
eminently “all sorts and conditions of 
men.” Undeniably Dr. Gladden can 
find numerous examples to verify his 
words just quoted, but I insist that the 
majority of Catholics do not meet their 
persecutors with wrath or resentment 
or look on them as foes to be thwarted. 


M. W. Walbert, Batesville, Arkansas 
Harper’s WEEKLY has more influence 
for good to be achieved in this nation 
than the entire host of kept and sub- 
sidized press of our great country. 
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| A query to non-subscribers— 


Who Caused the War? 


Can you answer the question? You can partly, 
at any rate, if you have read the article (num- 
ber four in the series on the subject) by 


Norman Hapgood in this issue. 


But wouldn’t you like the whole series? 
Doesn’t the one article you have read incline 
you to our feeling—that here is the most com- 
prehensive and readable answer presented to 
the questions on everyone’s lips: ‘!Just what 
was the real cause of the war? What made the 
Kaiser think he could whip the world?) What’s 


it all about, anyway ?”’ 





We know you would appreciate Mr. Hapgood’s 
whole series on the causes of the war. We are 
so certain that an introduction to HARPER’S 
WEEKLY through this series would make you 
one of our constant readers, that we make you 
the following reduced rate trial offer: 


Six months of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
(26 issues). The preceding issues con- 
taining Mr. Hapgood’s articles on the 
causes of the war (four issues) 


All for $2.00 


Send the coupon now—while the back copies 
last—with a $2.00 bill at our risk, to 
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HarPER’S 
WEEKLY, 251 
Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 9 
ev York Cis. \Y%, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Gentlemen: For 
this coupon and $2.00 2 
aheealy sheik ons the 251 Fourth Avenue New York City 
four issues already pub- 
lished containing Mr. Hap- 
good’s series on causes of the 


war, and enter my name for a 
six months’ subscription. 











